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eof $1,261,000,000 in August. 
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Lend-lease aid reached new peak 


* * 
Unlicensed dealers and used car 
“brokers” are on the _ upbeat 
throughout the nation. 

* a * 
Britain’s Maj. Gen. Gatehouse 
sees Allies using 10-ton supply 


od 


“trucks in Europe in near future. 


_ 


an 


* + * 
With the stock transfer now 
complete, Yellow Truck now is 
GMC Truck and Coach division of 
eneral Motors. 
ok * ~ 


To relieve pressure on depleted 


-<"wood supply, Denmark is now us- 


ing coke burners to supplant char- 
oal burners as producer-gas units 


-—<"for motor vehicles. 


= 


-——sland tunnel 


* * 


Illustrative of the sharp rise in 
car breakdowns, despite reduced 
» motoring, are figures on the Hol- 
in New York City 
which show an increase of one- 
third in such stoppages in the first 


“seven months of this year, com- 


a 


oe 


nam, 


pared with the whole of 1942. 
* * * 


‘Worst to Come’ 


Noting that Germany now has 


“three times as many combat di- 


visions as it had when Poland was 
Mpinvaded, Maj. Gen. George V. 
“Strong, chief of Military Intelli- 
gence, said last week that the 


ey worst is yet to come. 


“Our main advantage,” he as- 
serted, lies chiefly in our ability 


-—<Yto produce weapons.” 


* * * 


——SHails Auto Firms 


a 


“The auto industry is responsible 
or the ‘miracle’ of America’s 
quickly-built air force,” Brig. Gen. 
K. B. Wolfe told the Central Air- 


ewecraft Council Thursday night in 


= 


| 


backing for 


Detroit. 


Gen. Wolfe, noting that man- 


power and not materials is now 


the stumbling block in a speedy 
boost in plane production, said he 
was confident that the auto in- 
dustry could lick this problem also. 


* * * 


Bulging Pocketbooks © 

Adding fuel to the contention 
that union treasuries are bulging 
with dues, which will provide cash 
plans to influence 
national policy and finance post- 
war strikes, is the UAW-CIO’s 


“revelation that its income reached 


$5,313,545.47 for the 14 months end- 


Ming June 30. 


UAW reported its average dues- 
paying membership at 715,382, with 


wa record of 1,077,889 for July this 


year. 
* a * 


Stitch in Time? 


Hoping to fight off in advance 
any effort to reduce further gas 
allowances outside the East, an 
unofficial group of Midwest, South- 
west and Western congressmen 
are moving to get at the bottom 
of the whole gas situation. 


Rep. Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, 
leader of the group, declares “there 
is too much bureaucratic bungling 
and buck-passing on this whole 
question.” 
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Castles Gives 
Congress Plan 


For Surpluses 


Joint U.S.-Business 
Committee Suggested 
To Handle Distribution 


WASHINGTON. — Specific 
recommendations for working 
out a legislative approach to| 
the distributions of $50,000,- | 
000,000 worth of postwar 


postwar commodities were given to 
the House Small Business commit- 
tee here last week by David E. 
Castles, president of National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

The NADA suggestions were, in 
brief, that a committee be created 
by Congress to consist of an equal 
number of members appointed by 
the government and by business. 
This committee would be charged | 
with the complete administration | 
of the distribution of the surplus | 
supplies, to make sure particularly 
that the flow of commodities was 
directed through the established 
trade channels and that price) 
levels, fair both to government and 
public, were maintained. 

Arthur Summerfield, of Flint, 
Mich., chairman of NADA’s Post- 
war Planning committee, in answer 
to questions by various members 
of the House committee, declared 
that established retail dealers, with 
their thorough knowledge of con- 
ditions in the local communities, 
would be able to dispose of the 
surplus commodities to the public 
with fairness to all purchasers. He 
said he did not believe it would be 
necessary to establish a system of 
rationing for the liquidation of the 
postwar stockpiles. 

It was apparent from the 
questioning of Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, chairman of the House 
Small Business committee, that 
he feels that automobile dealers 
might consistently undertake to 
dispose of the government’s post- 
war supply of airplanes as well 
as trucks, jeeps, and other mo- 
tive equipment. In answer to 
direct questions, Castles testi- 
fied that while most automobile 
dealers never have sold airplanes, | 
he was sure that no other group | 
of retailers was better organized | 
and equipped to dispose of them. 
Summerfield expressed similar 
views. 

Something of a sensation was 


(Continued on Page 29, Col. 1) i 
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B.C Values Cut; 
A Raised in East 


DETROIT. — Despite growing 
congressional pressure, OPA 
Friday reduced to two gallons 
the value of B and C gasoline 
coupons in the Northeast, Mid- 
west and Southwest. Previously, 
these coupons had been worth 
three gallons in the Midwest 
and Southwest, and 2% gallons 
in the Northeast. 

At the same time, the value of 
A coupons in the East was 
raised from 1% to two gallons, 
while the three-gallon value was 
unchanged elsewhere. 

Aroused by the dizzy antics of 
coupon values, a House Inter- 
state committee announced 
plans for a thorough investiga- 
tion of motor fuel rationing and 
distribution. Hearings will open 
in about two weeks, with gov- 
ernment officials to be called. 


Car Registrations 
Nearly 4,000,000 
Below “41 Peak 


WASHINGTON.—A decline 
in passenger car registrations 
this year to less than the total 
recorded at the beginning of 
the war in 1939, is indicated 
by registration data from 39 states 
for the first half of 1943, the 
Public Roads Administration an- 
nounced last week. 

The roads agency estimates that 
25.5 million automobiles will be 
registered in 1943 compared with 
26.1 million in 1939. This would be 
a decrease of four million from 
the 29.5 million of 1941, peak year 
in the 43-year history of automo- 
bile registrations. It would be a 
greater decline than the only pre- 
vious large reduction in registra- 
tions, which took place during the 


| depression when the number drop- 
|ped from 23.1 million in 1929 to 


20.6 million in 1933. 

Registrations in 39 states for the 
first six months of 1943 were down 
10.7 percent compared with the 
same period in 1941. Registrations 
|in these states in 1942 decreased 
‘only three percent from the 1941 
total. 

The percentage drop in registra- 
tions in 15 states in the severely- 
rationed Eastern area during the 
first half of 1943 was nearly double 
that of the 24 states in the West- 
ern rationed area. The eastern 


and western declines were 15 and 
(See DECLINE, Page 8, Col. 5) 


Congress Expected to Lighten 
Burden of Renegotiation 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
ITH public hearings on pro- 
posed changes at an end, the 
House Ways and Means committee 
last week settled 
down to the task 
of deciding just 
what should be 
done with the 
War Contract Re- 
negotiation Law. 
While the com- 
mittee will not 
recommend re- 
peal, it is believed 
by competent ob- 
oe servers that the 
Ullman statute will = 
drastically over- 
hauled to assure more certainty 


of complete justice to business and 
industry without, at the same time, 
sacrificing the prime intent of the 
act, which is to prevent “war 
profiteering.” 

Some of the principal changes 
expected to be fashioned into 
amendments to the law as _ it 
stands are: 

1. Clarification of the language 
of the act to give specific right 
of appeal to contractors who 
are renegotiated, the appeal to 
the court to cover questions of 
fact as well as of law. 

2. A provision exempting from 
renegotiation war contracts total- 
ing $500,000 or less. 

8. Creation of a unified policy 
board, with a member from each 

(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 
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OPA Sets Penalties 


To Force 


Car Sales 


Order Provides for Denial of Monthly Increment 
And Right to Sell, If Dealer Refuses to Honor 
Certificate of Financially-Qualified Person 


DETROIT.—Aimed at dealers who refuse to sell new 
cars to holders of ration certificates, OPA this week will issue 
amendments to Ration Order 2B and Price Schedule 85 


providing penalties for dealer 

are effective Oct. 9. 
Principal changes affecting 

dealers who refuse to sell ra- 


tioned cars to financially- 
qualified ration certificate holders 
are understood to be: 
The price schedule, as amend- 
ed, directs that a dealer who 
refused to sell to a _ certificate 
holder may not, after the date of 
refusal, add to maximum prices the 
usual monthly allowance to cover 
the expense of maintaining cars in 
storage. This affects not only the 
car the dealer refuses to sell, but 
all cars in his stock. Dealers are 
prohibited from requiring a trade- 
in by a certificate holder purchas- 
ing a new car. 
9 The rationing regulations now 
provide that such dealers may 
be prohibited from acquiring or 
disposing of any rationed cars, 
except to dealers. In effect, they 
may be prohibited from doing 
business as new car dealers. 
Many complaints concerning 
discrimination have been made, 
OPA said, and a majority of 
them come from the most essen- 
tial users of automobiles, such 
as war workers and doctors. 
Some dealers reportedly are 
holding back their cars and sell- 
ing only a limited number each 
month, or will sell cars only to 
persons who have used cars to 
trade in. The result is that 
some certificate holders requiring 
the use of an automobile are 
unable to purchase. This dis- 
crimination, if unchecked, would 
defeat the main purpose of 
rationing—to make new cars 
available to the most essential 
users, OPA pointed out. 


To assure that cars in stock shall 
be sold to financially-qualified ra- 
tion certificate holders at reason- 
able prices, the following changes 
are to be made in the appropriate 
OPA regulations: 

Changes in Ration Order 2B: 

Any dealer, or any person who 
has been a dealer at any time after 
Jan. 1, 1942 (when sales of new 
cars were frozen preliminary to 
rationing), who refuses to transfer 
a rationed car to a certificate 
holder legally capable of entering 
into a contract and financially able | 
to buy a car, may be prohibited 
from acquiring any rationed cars 
for resale or from transferring, 
except to dealers, any rationed 
cars. 

A car registered for use or set 
aside for use before Jan. 2, 1942, 
or used as a demonstrator before 
that date, is not affected by the 
amendment to Ration Order 2B. 

Any rationed car acquired subse- | 
quent to the date of the amend- 
ment must be sold by a dealer | 
to a Government Exemption Per- 
mit holder or certificate holder 
legally capable and financially able 
to buy the car. 

Changes in Revised Price Sched- 
ule 85: 

A dealer who has refused to sell | 
an automobile being priced, or any 

(See SALES, Page 6, Col. 1) 
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OPA Releases 
Used Tires in 
Dealer Hands 


WASHINGTON. — Automobile 
dealers will be permitted to make 
use of their stocks of Grade III 
(used or recapped) tires or new 
tubes to equip used cars which 
they hold for sale, under conditions 
announced last week by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

By applying to his War Price 
and Rationing Board, a dealer may 
get a certificate for a Grade III 
tire or a new tube for a passenger 
automobile which he holds for re- 
sale, provided: 

1. The tire or tube will be used 
to equip a car which, for reasons 
satisfactory to the board, is not 
already equipped with a sufficient 
number of tires and tubes, or, 

2. The tire or tube is to replace 
a tire or tube that cannot be re- 
paired or recapped, and 

3. An OPA tire inspector has ap- 
proved replacement of the tire or 
tube now on the vehicle. 

No certificate for a tire may 
be issued for a vehicle already 
equipped with four serviceable 
tires plus one emergency spare 
tire. 

Any tires that are replaced by 
tires taken from the auto dealer’s 
stocks must be held for a thirty- 
day period before he disposes of 
them. This holding period is re- 
quired to permit an OPA tire 
examiner to check these tires and 
make certain they are no longer 
serviceable. 

Automobile dealers are _ pro- 
hibited from removing tires or 
tubes from their used cars held for 
resale unless the removal is for 
purposes of repair or recapping or 
unless the vehicle is to be scrapped. 

This action, taken in Amendment 
No. 50 to Ration Order IA effective 
Oct. 1, 1943 follows an OPA survey 
showing substantial stocks of used 
passenger tires in the hands of 
automobile dealers. These tires 
and tubes were not flowing into 
useful hands because: 

1. Rationing regulations did not 
permit dealers to mount them on 
vehicles held for resale, and 

2. Motorists with tire purchase 
certificates were following the nor- 
mal practice of buying tires, not 

(See TIRES, Page 6, Col. 5) 


Willys Meeting to Pick 
New Chief Postponed 

TOLEDO.—Because of absence 
of Chairman Ward Canaday, the 
meeting of the Willys-Overland 
board, to select a successor to 
President Joseph Fraser, was not 
held Sept. 28 as originally sched- 
uled. 

It was learned that there are 
no plans for a meeting in the 
immediate future, and Canaday 
continues as acting president. 
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ASSIGNMENT to CHEVROLET of a new aluminum 
production of a 96%-inch propeller blade—was annou 
M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet general manager. The hu 
is now in 
forge plant, one of four whose combine 
front-rank producer of these vital aircraft forgings. 


eight feet from base to tip 
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forging project—the 
nce ast week by 
e blade, spanning more than 
roduction in a Michigan aluminum 
output establishes Chevrolet as a 
While no announcement 


was made of the type plane or engine requiring a propeller blade of such 
dimension, it may be assumed that such a plane falls into the “super”? bomber 
or cargo plane class, since multiple blades are mounted per engine. 


FOB Factory 


By A. H. Allen 


AS PLANNED reductions in the 
combat tank construction program 
are placed in effect, more and 
more facilities 
are released, and 
they are quickly 
being transferred 
to one of two 
other production 
phases — aircraft 
or military 
trucks. Naturally 
Ordnance depart- 
ment officials 
prefer to keep 
such facilities 
aligned with their 
own activities, so 
many of them are being directed 
toward the truck effort as a result 
of a comprehensive heavy-truck 
program being scheduled for 1944. 

The trend toward heavy mili- 
tary trucks is an interesting de- 
velopment. Hitherto, most of the 
military transports have been in 
the % to 2%-ton category, Dodge 
for example having produced 


August War Costs 
12% Over July, 
2% Under June 


WASHINGTON. — War expendi- 
tures by the United States Govern- 
ment amounted to $7,529,000,000 in 
August, an increase of $783,000,000 
over July, or 12 percent. Com- 
pared to expenditures in the peak 
month of June, August expendi- 
tures showed a_ two _ percent 
decrease. 

The average daily rate of ex- 
penditures for war purposes in 
August was $289,600,000 compared 
to $249,900,000 in July, and $295,- 
700,000 in June, or a 16 percent 
increase over July, and a two per- 
cent decrease from June. The 
daily rate is based on the 26 days 
in June and August, and the 27 
days in July on which checks 
were cleared by the Treasury. 

From July 1, 1940, through 
Aug. 31, 1943, war expenditures by 
the government amounted _ to 
$124,000,000,000. These figures in- 
clude checks cleared by the Treas- 
ury and payable from war appro- 
priations and net outlays of 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
its subsidiaries for war purposes. 





Allen 





thus far some 275,000 trucks 
within this range for the Allied 
Nations. A British authority re- 
ports that the supply of a single 
armored division in the field re- 
quires 4,400 trucks of 214-ton ca- 
pacity, petroleum products alone 
accounting for 60 percent or 
more of the cargo space. 

Now if the truck supply fleet 
could be changed to 10-tonners, the 
whole supply picture is eased, re- 
leasing many vehicles, crews and 
other men in supply work. Using 
a fleet of 10-ton supply trucks, an 
armored division can be made self- 
sufficient in the field for 10 days 


or more. 
* 


Many Problems 


Are Involved 


FURTHERMORE, plants han- 
dling the heavy type of work go- 
ing into combat tanks might logi- 
cally be considered more readily 
able to switch to heavy truck work 
than to light trucks. The only 
difficulty is in respect to axles, 
transmissions and suspension units. 
There is a limited amount of equip- 
ment available to machine and 
process the components of such 
systems, inasmuch as trucks of this 
size have constituted only a limited 
portion of the overall truck output. 
And the axles, transmissions and 
suspension units required in heavy 
trucks are not duplicated in any 
sense in military tanks. 


Another angle is that heavy 
trucks use an appreciable amount 
of malleable iron castings in 
their construction, while tank 
parts generally are either steel 
forgings or steel castings. Thus, 
in the new emphasis on trucks, 
heavy pressure is thrown on 
sources of malleable iron supply, 
which right now look entirely 
incapable of handling the vol- 
ume indicated. 

The suggestion has been made 
that field supply of petroleum— 
gasoline, oil, etc.—might be consid- 
erably simplified by the use of re- 
cently perfected portable pipelines, 
carrying them forward as_ the 
armored force proceeds and thus 
reducing the number of trucks re- 
quired to bring up gasoline. An- 
other suggestion might be to con- 
centrate the attacks of armored 
divisions in regions where there 


+ 


|are oil resources on the spot and 


(Continued on Page 31, Col. 1) 





JEEP FIRE-FIGHTER. A “blaze-blitzing’’ Jeep—designed to perform many 
of the duties of a regular fire engine—is being used successfully to fight 


plant fires by Willys-Overland Motors. 
areas which cannot be reached by 
500-gallon-per-minute pump which ope 


The Jeep also carries 375 feet of 


larger apparatus, 


Built for quick dispatch to factory 
it is equipped with a 


rates from its 63-horsepower engine. 


WASHINGTON.—Hoping to al- 
leviate the critical manpower 
shortage, President Roosevelt has 
ordered creation of a joint military 
board to hold war _ production 
closely to strategic needs from 
now on. 

James F. Byrnes, war mobili- 
zation chief, announced that the 
joint chiefs of staffs have formed 
a joint production staff to keep 
production close to battle needs. 

“With critical shortages in ma- 
terial and manpower,” the Presi- 
dent said, “we must see that we 
produce only what we need and 
that the waste, unavoidably pres- 
ent in war, is kept to a minimum.” 

Byrnes emphasized a savings in 
manpower expected to be made 
by eliminating manufacture of mu- 
nitions no longer required in such 
quantities as formerly and by 
shifting the skilled workers thus 
released to other jobs where 
they are urgently needed. He 
mentioned specifically the need 
for steadily growing output of 
airplanes. 

Byrnes said he does not expect 
any improvement in civilian sup- 
plies to result from the scaling 
down of manufacture of some 
military and naval items but that 
he does anticipate cash savings 
to the taxpayer. 

Without adjustment of produc- 
tion, he said, the nation would 

finish this war as it did the last 
one with warehouses jam-packed 
with supplies for which it had no 
military use. 

Byrnes also said that the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission 


WPB Takes Step 
To Redistribute 
Idle Machines 


WASHINGTON. —A comprehen- 
sive program for the redistribution 
to essential uses of upwards of an 
estimated billion dollars worth of 
used or idle machinery and equip- 
ment, much of it now owned by 
the government, has been an- 
nounced by WPB. This is to be 
a decentralized operation, con- 
ducted by the staffs of regional 
offices. In Detroit, the activity is 
being headed up by R. F. Grindley, 
chief of the redistribution division 
in that region. 

Inventories of more than 55,000 
types of machinery and equipment 
available for purchase by anyone 
who qualifies under existing regu- 
lations, applying to used or idle 
production equipment, will be filed 
in WPB regional offices. These 
reports are being compiled from 
reports from used equipment deal- 
ers, voluntary listings by user- 
holders, the War department, the 
Treasury procurement _ ‘vision, 
Defense plant Corp. and other 
Federal agencies. 

In all some ten million pieces are 
expected to be listed, ranging from 
WPB sewing machines to indus- 
trial boilers and manufacturing 
equipment rendered idle by pro- 
gram changes. 

To the extent that it is success- 
ful, the program is expected to 
hold down the size of the post- 
war problem of liquidation and 
absorption. 


UAW Attack Held 
‘Sabotage’ by Ford 


DEARBORN. — Ford Motor Co. 
last week branded as “verbal 
sabotage” the attack on the pro- 
duction record made by two offi- 
cials of Bomber Plant Local 50, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

“The contentions of the two 
local officers betray a _ definite 
ignorance of the War department 
program for Willow Run, and the 
Ford Motor Co. efforts to carry 
out that program,” said the com- 
pany’s statement. 

The company was answering 
|charges made by Glenn Brayton, 
president, and Walter Quillico, 
plant chairman of Local 50, who 
|said that Willow Run was the 
| “outstanding production failure of 


re hose, and other regular apparatus. | the war.” 


mi4| Military Moves to Hold 
= Output to War Needs 


are getting away from the cost- 
plus contract and _ substituting 
what he called incentive or man- 
hour contracts under which the 
government shares with the con- 
tractor any savings made under 
a “target price” fixed in the 
beginning. 


Prewar Methods 
Speed Output of 
Ford Tank Motor 


DEARBORN. —Prewar develop- 
ments by Ford Motor Co. engineers 
are contributing to the efficiency 
of the Ford-built tank engine, the 
only engine in production in this 
country exclusively for use in 
military tanks. 

It is a_ liquid-cooled, V-type, 
8-cylinder engine, weighing ap- 
proximately 1,500 pounds and de- 
veloping 500 horsepower at 2,600 
revolutions per minute. 

Basic specifications for its de- 
sign were taken from a 12-cylinder 
aircraft engine built by Ford as an 
independent project in 1940 and 
1941, and its mass production has 
been accomplished with a mini- 


mum of change in _ available 
machinery. 
Features include light weight, 


obtained through liberal use of 
secondary aluminum, and a high 
power output, resulting in part 
from an efficient valving system 
developed by Ford engineers. Each 
cylinder has four valves operated 
by dual camshafts for each cyl- 
inder bank, making a total of four 
camshafts in the engine. 

Within three months after Army 
Ordnance had approved the Ford 
design, the first engine came off 
the assembly line. This was pos- 
sible because 82 percent of avail- 
able machinery could be used with- 
out change and because the engine 
was especially adaptable to mass 
production methods. 

The engine is manufactured in 
the Detroit Lincoln plant, where a 
foundry has been established to 
help speed production. 


Attack Backed 


Chrysler Cited for Help 
In Tank-Track Crisis 


DETROIT.—The Office of the 
Chief of Army Ordnance has just 
advised Chrysler Corp. that it has 
been given a war-production cita- 
tion for its part in solving the 
recent tank-track problem. 


H. C. Reynolds, Chrysler member 
of the industry integration com- 
mittee for tank tracks, received 
the honor, which cited Chrysler’s 
outstanding engineering contribu- 
tion and unusual efficiency of pro- 
duction in a critical period. 

In the letter of transmittal C. M. 


Burgess, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated: 
“The employees of Chrysler 


Corp., as well as its management, 
are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing actually been a part of the 
program which contributed largely 
to the success of the African and 
Sicilian campaigns.” 


A UNIQUE FITTING of a powerful electric magnet to an interplant electri 
truck salvages much vital material and conserves delivery truck tires alon 
the more than 4 miles of docks and roadways in the main plant of Dodge. 
Development of the magnet truck was prompted especially by the se 
hazard to pneumatic tires from the new and very tough and hard steain 
used in certain of the many Dodge war contracts. 
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AAF Admits 


Blunder in Sale 


Of ‘Scrap’ Tools 


DETROIT.—Responsibility for a 
“stupid blunder” by officers of the 
Army Air Forces central procure- 
ment district in Detroit in selling 
millions of dollars worth of ne 
tools as scrap was reported ad- 
mitted Thursday. 

It was also stated that Col. Al 
fred H. Johnson, district super- 
visor, would be relieved of his 
command, and that plans were 
under way for the disposal through 
the Detroit AAF depot of more 
than a billion dollars worth o 
other government-owned tools and 
equipment to be reclaimed fro 
war plants throughout the country. 

Previously, on learning of the 
“junk” sale, the Senate Truma 
committee had dispatched an in- 
vestigator to Detroit to probe 
charges of a black market in the 
tools. 

Meanwhile, three Detroit tool 
dealers protested in Washington to 
the scrapping of so-called ‘“obso- 
lete” tools. The three dealers, 
Ernest C. Putnam, B. H. Ackles 
and Charles Bush, are members of 
the War Production Board’s advis- 
ory committee. 

Putnam charged that not only 
are the tools usable, but also that 
they are now being sold without 
priorities to private citizens, etc. 

WPB officials said that, while 
the Army could sell the tools with- 
out priorities, those who bough 
the tools could not. 

The Air Forces had sold the tools 
as scrap for $40,000 after they had 
cluttered up warehouses here for 
several months. Army officials said 


— 4 


the tools were originally built 
for Studebaker’s plane-engine 
plants in South Bend and Fort 


Wayne, Ind., but were “obsoleted’ 
by changes in engine designs be- 
fore production actually started. 


GM Denies Irregularity 


In Draft Policies 


WASHINGTON—Charles E 
Wilson, president of General Mo 
tors, last week sharply denied 
union charges of irregularities i 
the draft policy of the corporation. 


Wilson said in a wire to Bernard 
Baruch and the Senate Milita 
Affairs committee that GM would 
cooperate fully in any investiga- 
tion of its deferment policies, and 
pointed out that already 75,190 GM 
workers are now in the armed 
forces. 
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HIS column recently mentioned 
that what a dealer did from 
day to day would have much more 
effect on his future than much of 
he formal postwar planning, That 
ost dealers heartily agree with 
that statement is evidenced fre- 
—Mouently. 
Just a few days ago came to my 
desk a rhymed “creed” written by 
Walter Duckwall, long-time Stude- 
baker dealer at Anderson, Ind., 
who displays it on his office walls 
pand has made it available to his 
customers and prospects. It was 
written under the title of “Cour- 
esy”’: 
“If I possessed a shop or store 

I’d drive the grouches off my floor, 
“T’'d never let some gloomy guy 

Offend the folks who come to buy. 
‘I'd never keep a boy or clerk 

With mental toothache at nis work 
“Nor let a man who draws my pay 
Drive customers of mine away. 

& * * 


“I'd treat the man who 
takes my time 
And spends a nickel or a dime 
“With courtesy, and make him feel 
That I was pleased to 
P close the deal. 
“Because tomorrow, who can tell? 
He may want things I have to sell. 
“And in that case, then glad he’ll be 
To spend his dollars all with me. 


* * * 


“The reason people pass one door, 
To patronize another store 
“Is not because the busier place 
Has better silks, or gloves, or lace 
“Or cheaper prices, but it lies 
In pleasant words and 
smiling eyes; 
“The only difference, I believe 
Is in the treatment folks receive.” 
—— * * * 


The Automobile 


... and Time 


WAS glad to have confirmed 
recently by no less authority 
than William E. Holler, sales man- 
ager of Chevrolet, my contention 
hat the automobile is the world’s 
greatest time - and - place utility. 
oller in a recent issue of the 
‘Chevrolier,” the contents of which 
are dedicated to the patriotic, loyal, 
efficient mechanics in this indus- 
try, makes the following statement: 


“Do you realize that TIME is 
the most important element in 
the lives of all of us? 

“No man can escape reckoning 
with TIME. What any man ac- 
complishes in his life is due to 
his efficient use of TIME. 

“The main reason people use 
automobiles is that they save 
TIME, and TIME is the thing of 
which life is made. 

“TIME-saving is the great con- 
tribution of passenger cars and 
trucks on our home front. 

“To the infant, TIME is not 
worth much—because he cannot 
appreciate its value. TIME is 
priceless to the man who is 
dying, and he would give untold 
wealth for additional hours— 
weeks—years of life. Every per- 
son sets some value on an hour’s 
time—and the automobile is a 
TIME-saving device. It saves 
TIME for the farmer—for the 
war worker—for the _ essential 
civilian—for the professional 
man—and for everyone else upon 
whom America depends for its 
daily living, both in war activi- 
ties and on the home front. 

“The automobile cuts down the 
TIME necessary to go from 
home to work and back again. 

“The automobile enables the 
doctor to multiply the number of 
calls he makes every day. 

“The automobile means much 
to the farmer, because TIME 


Dealer Cleared 


BEDFORD, Ind.—John L. Dille, 33, 
utomobile dealer of Evansville, Ind., 
as been found not guilty in circuit 
court here on six counts including 
reckless homicide, involuntary man- 
slaughter, drunken driving and _reck- 
ess driving. Dille was arrested last 
April when his companion died of in- 
juries received in a motorcycle-auto- 
nobile crash. 
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Dealers tel me 


By John 0. Munn 








Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 








once wasted on the road may 
now be used more productively. 
The farm has been brought to 
the dooryard of the city. 

“The war worker can spend 
more TIME working if he spends 
less TIME traveling. He can ar- 
rive at his work in better physi- 
cal condition.” 

* * 


Want Guide 
Every Month 


OME dealers can’t quite make 

out the justification for NADA’s 
recent decision to issue the Used 
Car Guide every other month 
rather than on a monthly basis. 

At a time when prices are 
changing more _ rapidly, and 
when there is a possibility that 
the government will pick on 
some particular issue to set a 
ceiling price on used cars, deal- 
ers claim that any saving NADA 
would make by cutting down the 
frequency of issue is but a small 
fraction of the amount of money 
that members would save by the 
more frequent publication of the 
Guide, 


* * 


Urges Dealers 
To Sell 


A. THACKSTON jr., General 

- Motors dealer of Huntington, 
W. Va., and president of the West 
Virginia Auto Dealer Assn., reports 
the following resolution of the 
West Virginia group: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Board of Directors of the Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. of West 
Virginia, in session at Charleston, 
W. Va., Aug. 23, 1943, recom- 
mends to the members of the 
Automobile Dealers Assn. of 
West Virginia, that whenever a 
dealer is approached by a pur- 
chaser with the proper certificate 
for a passenger car or truck, 
provided the terms are satisfac- 
tory, such dealer sell the vehicle 
to that purchaser.” 

This column doesn’t think very 
many dealers are guilty of the 
practice that prompted this resolu- 
tion. It is a shame that any of us 
are guilty, because it is taking 
advantage of government protec- 
tion to this trade in establishing 
Schedule 85, and it is not being 
very loyal to the entire war effort. 
Dealers should make every attempt 
to purge the trade of this bad prac- 
tice that reflects on all of us, with- 
out waiting for the proposed 
amendment of the automobile ra- 
tioning regulation to eliminate it 
by penalty. 


* * * 


Can’t Regulate 


Owners’ Cars 

T seems there is a lull again in 

the question of establishing used 
car price ceilings. There are many 
reasons why the government is 
reluctant to take such _ action. 
These reasons derive principally 
from the fact that the cars are in 
the hands of owners and therefore 
difficult of regulation. No ceiling 
can be put on cars with any 
justice to the car owner. The varia- 
tion in values of cars of the same 
make, same year, same model and 
same body style is too great. There 
is a wide range of values depend- 
ing upon the condition of the cars 
offered, and there is no way to 
bring these down to a common 
denominator. 

The older the car becomes, the 
greater the range of values and 
prices. It might be easy enough 
to regulate the dealers, but it is 
impossible to regulate the value 
of the merchandise. It’s going 
to be difficult to get understand- 
ing and acceptance on the part 
of 25 million owners. Most of 
this column’s correspondents, in- 
cluding old and experienced deal- 
ers, say that the big stumbling 
block—and it has been a stum- 
bling block since the start of 
the industry—is this wide range 
of values on cars of the same 
make, age and type. 





Dealers Told to Study 


Shop Incentive Pay 


PHILADELPHIA.—Local auto 
dealers were last week advised 
to study incentive pay ideas “as 
® means of increasing produc- 
tion and of improving the in- 
come of your workers” by the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn, 

“You've used the incentive pay 
principle for years with your 
salesmen,” PATA said. “Now 
plan to use it within established 
limitations with your mechanics 

, and other shop workers. Incen- 
tive pay is important now, and 
will become even more impor- 
tant after the war.” 


Retail Sales Up 
11 Percent Over 
August, 1942 


WASHINGTON.—A sales gain of 
11 percent for August, 1943 com- 
pared with August, 1942 was re- 
ported by 14,956 independent re- 
tailers in 34 states, according to 
preliminary data _ released last 
week by the Bureau of the Census. 
Compared with July this year, 
sales for August were up slightly, 
two percent. 


Eating and drinking places reg- 
istered August, 1943 sales 26 per- 
cent higher than sales for August 
a year ago. Other nondurable 
goods trades reported gains as 
follows: drug stores, 21 percent; 
dry goods and general merchan- 
dise stores, 18 percent; department 
stores, 17 percent; apparel stores, 
13 percent; general stores, 12 per- 
cent; and food stores, 11 percent. 





A small advance, three percent, 
was noted in sales of filling 
stations. 


Among the durable goods trades, 
jewelry stores showed the largest 
percentage gain in sales, 20 per- 
cent over August, 1942. Furniture 
stores and hardware stores were 
slightly over their last year’s 
dollar volumes; lumber-building 
materials dealers, approximately 
unchanged from a year ago, while 
motor vehicle dealers reported a 
four percent decline. 


Potter Resigns 
Rubber Post 


WASHINGTON.—Zenas L. Pot- 
ter, who has been prominently con- 
nected with government since Dec. 
1, 1941, in matters concerning auto- 
mobile dealers, has resigned from 
the Rubber Director’s office. 

Potter joined OPA as a con- 
sultant in the Industry Council. 
He first became interested in auto- 
mobile dealer affairs through the 
development of the Murray- 
Patman Act and was instrumental 
in bringing about the cooperation 
effort of finance companies with 
RFC. Next, he became interested 
in rubber and developed the idle 
tire plan and the tire return plan. 


While Potter has resigned, he 
has agreed to be available for 
temporary service in case he is 
wanted to investigate emergency 
situations. His present plan is to 
write a book on the _ subject 
“Rubber and the War.” 


Brothers in Arms 


Four Rozens Leave Dealer 
To Join Services 


MASON CITY, Ia. — Automobile 
dealers the country over have an 
outstanding reputation for’ the 
number of men who have left their 
ranks to enter the armed forces, 
but few can boast of a record 
equal to the Rozens, of the S. & R. 
Chevrolet Co. here. Four sons of 
Sam Rozen, all of whom formerly 
were employed by the company, 
are now in the service. 

Lieut. James Keith Rozen is a 
paratrooper serving Overseas. He 
enlisted in March, 1942. Pfc. Lloyd 
Rozen, who enlisted in March, 1942, 
is in Tennessee. 

Pvt. Francis E. Rozen, who en- 
listed in August, 1942, is now with 
a quartermaster company at Pine 


Bluff, Ark. Seaman Second Class | Retailer- -Wholesaler 
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Dealers Are By-Passed... 


Canada’s U.C. Price Peg 
Creates Black Market 


MONTREAL. — Montreal auto 
dealers emphasize the injustices in 
Canada’s price ceiling on used 
cars. One dealer, who is active in 
this line, reports that dealers are 
placed at a disadvantage since in- 
dividual traders in used cars buy 
and sell without regard to ceiling 
prices, whereas the recognized 
firms must observe fixed prices. 

Canada’s used car price ceilings 
are based on the percentage value 
of 1942 prices for the same model 
or the equivalent model. Should 
the model antedate the year 1942, 
the ceiling price is fixed as near as 
possible to the value as of that 
year. 

A 1941 model is worth at present 
quotations 75 percent of the 1942 
price; the 1940 model, 65 percent; 
the 1939, 55 percent; 1938, 50 per- 
cent; 1937, 45 percent; 1936, 40 per- 
cent; 1935, 35 percent; and 1934 
and 1933, 30 percent. 

Dealers add that present ceiling 
prices on used cars take a drop 
of from 5 to 10 percent Oct. 1 on 
cars in stock at that time, this 
being the model-year ending for 
used cars. 

Dealers say that the public has 
the market over the dealer trade, 
since the latter must sell at ceil- 
ing prices while the individual 


Fathers in War 
Jobs to Get 
Draft Leniency 


DETROIT.—Selective service 


trader can buy and sell at any 
price he may wish, 


Often it occurs, said one well- 
known dealer firm, that “we must 
buy a used car at an advance over 
ceiling prices.” To add to the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, added 
the same authority, almost every 
type of individual is in the busi- 
ness, from the professional man 
and individual tradesman even to 
the farmer. The only requisite is 
enough money to finance his pur- 
chase until he can find a buyer, 
and such a buyer is just around 
the corner. 


In connection with used cars at 
present on hand, the opinion is 
that there is little stock to offer. 


ODT Moving 
To Requisition 
Needed Trucks 


WASHINGTON.--The Office of 
Defense Transportation has moved 
to assist in putting idle trucks to 
work in the transportation of vital 
agricultural products where lack of 
adequate motor transport service 
warrants emergency action. 


Under a new procedure an- 
nounced by Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the ODT, district offices 
of the ODT, or the Agricultural 
County War Boards, may initiate 
action to requisition idle used 
trucks so that they can be placed 
in services necessary to the food 
production program. 

“It is anticipated, however, 






























boards have been instructed to be 
“liberal in recognizing claims for 
deferment” of fathers in war pro- 
duction jobs or activities in sup- 
port of the war effort, such as auto 
mechanics and kindred jobs. 

The policy is intended to give 
consideration to fathers, otherwise 
eligible for induction starting Oct. 
1, if they have attempted to shift 
from nonessential to essential oc- 
cupations. 


The military age is 18 to 38, but 
men described as most fitted for 
combat duties are those 18 to 25. 
Selective service spokesmen said 
that in line with this idea a father 
35 years old working in a war plant 
or auto repair shop would be more 
likely to get a deferment than a 
father 21 years old in the same 
plant. 


Dealers Warned 
On Used *42 Peg 


NORFOLK, Va.—The reported 
pricing of a used 1942 automobile 
at $450 over the retail price for a 
new car by a Norfolk dealer 
brought a warning from the local 
war price and rationing board that 
prices for used 1942 cars must not 
exceed the price for new cars of 
that year. There are probably 
fewer than 100 new 1942 automo- 
biles of all makes in Norfolk at 
this time, according to Irving B. 
Kline, of the board. 

“Soon the dwindling supply of 
new cars will be exhausted,” he 
said, “and it is quite likely that 
some dealers will be inclined to 
take advantage of the situation by 
Offering used 1942 cars at a pre- 
mium over the new-car price.” 


Such a practice, however, is pro- 
hibited by OPA price-ceiling regu- 
lations, he added. In an effort to 
prevent repetition of the instance 
reported, a letter reminding deal- 
ers of the ceilings is now being 
dispatched to all the 21 used car 
dealers in this area. 


Truck and Parts Bulletins 
Available at OPA Offices 


WASHINGTON.—Office of Price 
Administration has released two 
bulletins, Retailer’s Bulletin No. 44, 
Used Trucks, Trailers and other 
Commercial Motor Vehicles, and 
Bulletin No. 


Harry J. Rozen is stationed at the | #5, Automotive Parts. 


naval training station at San 


Diego, Calif. He enlisted at the age|from OPA 


of 17 in November, 1942. 


The bulletins may be obtained 
regional or district 
offices. 















that government requisitioning 
will be necessary only in extreme 
cases,” Eastman said. 


“Such cases would include those 


where trucks were critically needed 
in the food production program 
and the owners of idle used trucks 
in the locality were unwilling to 
use their vehicles in this service, 
or to lease or sell them to others 
who would.” 


The new procedure provides that 


in such instances either the local 
district office of the ODT’s Divi- 
sion of Motor Transport or the 


local Agricultural County War 
Board may initiate requisitioning 
proceedings. 


This will be done by first de- 
termining the need for a particu- 
lar truck as well as the fact that 
it was idle and its owner refused 


to place it in needed agricul- 
tural service. 
When this is established, the 


ODT district office or the Agricul- 
tural County War Board then must 
determine that there is an eligible 
prospective 
place the truck in needed service. 
This purchaser must first submit 
a fair offer in writing for the truck 
direct to the owner. 


purchaser who will 


Facts First 


Licensing Law Analysis 
Circulated by PAA 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—In prepara- 
tion for a poll on the desirability 
of dealer licensing laws or financ- 
ing regulation, the Pennsylvania 
Automotive Assn. will send to all 
new car dealers in the state an 
analysis of some of the laws that 
have been in effect for some time, 
together with a summary and con- 
clusions which have the approval 
of some of the leaders in states 
whose laws have been studied. 

C. S. Klugh, manager of the as- 
sociation, points out that in the 
consideration of any postwar plan- 
ning program for dealers, the sub- 
ject of licensing laws is prominent. 

The present step was taken so 
that the dealers might have an 
opportunity to develop informed 
opinions. 


To Manage Dealershi Pp 


SYRACUSE.—Robert A. Barnes has 


been named general manager of Bresee 
Chevrolet Co., it was announced by 
Herbert A. Dunn, president. Dunn 
and Barnes both started in the auto- 
mobile business in 1920 with Charles 
G. Hanna, Ford dealer. They were 
later associated as Chevrolet dealers in 
East Syracuse Barnes succeeds Fred 
W. Schermerhorn, who is entering the 


armed services. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Websters New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 











Business Men to the Fore! 

PPOINTMENT of Edward R. Stettinius, ex-chairman of 

U. S. Steel Corp., as undersecretary of state brings 
into the federal government’s inner circle a business execu- 
tive long needed. As a former member of Bill Knudsen’s 
OPM and later as lend-lease administrator, Stettinius has 
acquitted himself admirably as a public servant, and we 
look forward with assurance to his future work. 

Along with Stettinius, President Roosevelt advanced 
another former business man, Leo T. Crowley, into the 
post of director of the Office of Economic Warfare, embody- 
ing lend-lease, foreign relief and rehabilitation operations. 
Can it be, after years of experience with starry-eyed 
dreamers, that Roosevelt has finally become a realist? 


Where to Start 

A7PB’s management consultant division, with official 
approbation presumably, is apparently launching an 
all-out campaign for incentive plans in war plants as a 
means of increasing production and at the same time con- 
serving dwindling manpower. As automotive plants well 
know, incentive plans increase worker efficiency by as much 
as 100 percent, with a corresponding rise in production. 
But some labor unions, notably the UAW-CIO, are still 
determined that, come hell or high water, they will not 
budge from their pre-war opposition to such incentive plans. 
These unions originally sold themselves to labor’s masses 
by opposing features of the long-forgotten “piece-work”’ 
system; would continue to stifle individual worker initiative 
and war production for the sake of a so-called “cause.” 
If we are to avoid a serious letdown in production of 
war materiel—with resultant dire results on the battlefields 
—Washington’s powers-that-be had better concentrate on 
making so-called union leaders see the light. Employers 
and individual workers are eager. 


Oil for Tomorrow 
T IS well that world-traveling senators and congress- 
men have brought out to the public gaze the fear that 
we may be dissipating our own oil resources while our 
Allies conserve their holdings in Venezuela and _ the 
Persian Gulf area. 

This fear has been expressed—very much off the 
record—by prominent refiners in this country for months, 
in spite of the fact that at least one large American 
refiner. has large holdings in the Persian Gulf area. 
But of course the holdings of this American company 
is subject to postwar foreign control. 

With refiners and our own government oil experts 
agreeing that our present fields have only an estimated 
14 years life, and with this country being faced with 
the problem of developing new fields that are as yet 
unknown, going to an alcohol-petroleum mix or finding 
an economical method of squeezing petroleum out of our 
shale rock deposits, it is high time that the American 
public and our legislators do start asking questions 
about where Uncle Sam’s big-hearted and patriotic 
largess is taking us. 





Last Sunday was one of those 


who have exhausted their adjec- 
tives on June, rave about. We 
arrived by boat from Cleveland 






















a shortage of “A” 
tickets made it a must. It was 
the first time in many a moon we 
had hit the ribbons of concrete that 
now criss-cross this country like a 
giant spider’s web. It was the 
first time, too, we had enjoyed the 
thrill of the gravel roads which 
meander back through the autumn 
hills. What a flood of recollections 
it brought back! Of the many 
times we had brought the car by 
boat to Buffalo and started East 
for the New York automobile 
show which came at just the right 
time of year for grand touring. 
For the first time, I realized how 
very directly this war had cramped 
our normal ways of American life. 

* * a 


Just getting the old thrill back 
started me thinking about what 
will happen when the days re- 
turn when you can pull into the 
gas station and shout, “Fill ’er 
up!” Or stop in at your dealer’s 
before a long trip and ask him 
to put on a new set of rubber— 
with an extra spare, of course! 
Have you stopped to _ realize 
what WILL happen to this auto- 
mobile industry of ours when 
this war is a chapter in history 
and oil and gas and new tires 
and tubes are as easy to get as 
alr and water? 

* * 


Why, 99.44 percent of our 
130-million Americans are going to 
hit the highways of this country 
and travel to the places they have 
been deprived of going and to 
visit the friends and relatives they 
are pining to see. We are all going 
to want new cars, or better cars, 
at once and the eleven million 
which the statisticians predict will 
be necessary to satisfy the imme- 
diate demand, (which as you 
know, is almost three times as 
many as we have ever built in one 
year in the United States) is only 
going to be a starter. There is 
already more than enough cash in 
savings banks and war bonds 
today, owned by these very people 
who want better transportation, to 
keep our old industry, and all the 
newcomers who will be attracted 
to it, running along in over-drive 
for a decade. 4 


© 


All of this points in my mind to 
one of the soundest proposals for 
postwar planning that can be made 
today, and it applies equally to 
every section of this country. 
Knowing now the capacity of this 
country to absorb great expendi- 
tures when required, our timid ap- 
proaches of the pre-war days to 
the improvement of our highway 
systems seem insignificant. We 
all realize now that every major 
city in the United States should be 
linked with limited-access high- 
ways of which the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is a splendid example. 
But what is more important, we 
know now that we can afford to 
have them! 

a * * 

Whether you know it or not, the 
government is actually pleading 
for definite committments on the 
part of states and municipalities 
to indicate what they need in the 
way of improvements and replace- 
ments immediately this war is 
over. The reason I mention Wash- 
ington’s interest, is because it is 
obvious the Federal government 
will have to come in and support at 
least a portion of the postwar 
plans for readjustment in employ- 
ment. We in Detroit, for example, 
are laying plans now for a limited- 
access highway which will link 
America’s second city, Chicago, 
and this fourth city, a distance of 
nearly 300 miles. Another super- 
highway across Canada would link 
Windsor with Buffalo to connect 
with the already proposed road to 
Albany. Chicago to New York with 
no grades, cross-roads or stop- 
lights! Let limited-access high- 
ways be America’s No. 1 postwar 
plan—there is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities!—G.ML.S. 


Indian Summer days the poets, 


and had an appoint- 
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Used Tires 


In your issue of Aug. 2, you 
carried an article on the front page 
stating that used tires held by 
automobile dealers could now be 
used by them to replace worn out 
tires on their used cars. This ar- 
ticle appeared at the bottom and 
almost center of your front page, 
but it did not go into any detail 
showing what mechanics might be 
required of the dealer in order 
that we may legally use the used 
tires that he has in his stock for 
his used car equipment. 


I contacted my local rationing 
board in an effort to have them 
advise me if there was any par- 
ticular procedure or forms re- 
quired in order to permit the deal- 
er to use his used tires, and from 
them I learned that they have no 
information on this matter. 


Will you please refer to this Aug. 
2 issue of Automotive News and 
advise or quote me the rationing 
regulation which covers this. Or if 
no rationing regulation is issued 
covering the procedure in this in- 
stance, then please give me such 
information as you may have show- 
ing what a dealer must do in order 
to legally transfer his used tires 
from his stock to his used cars.— 
W. C. JuNGMeyYerR (Dodge-Plym- 
outh) Tampa, Fla. 

Epitor’s Note: OPA has finally 


released Amendment 50 to RO1A 
covering used tires. 


Thrilled 


I am enclosing check for $2 to 
cover serviceman’s subscription to 
AUTOMOTIVE News. Please send it to: 

Capt. Maurice Schwartz, 0-480415 


A. P. O. No. 465 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City, N. Y. 

Signature for gift card: C. Weil. 

He was so pleased when I sent a 
Digest Edition of the News, that 
I know he will be thrilled to be 
able to keep up on the doings of 
the industry regularly through its 
pages.—C. Wem, Maurice Schwartz 
(Chrysler - Plymouth), Red Bank, 
WN... 


Congratulations 


I have just returned from a 
quick trip to England and found 
the 1943 Almanac on my desk. 
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the verv smreresting presentation 
you have sade of the war effor 
of the various automotive organi- 
zations. as »= a history they can all 
look bacnx on with great satisfac 
tion anu wul be a living monu- 
ment to american industry and 
free entes werine. 


Again. weaxratulations, and with 
good wisues for your continued 
success M. LinrortH, vice- 
president, woudyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 


Valuable 


This will acknowledge receipt o 
your Auwmotive News Almanac 
for 1943, wnich you were kind 
enough to send me. 


The charts, tables and reports 
in this document will be very 
valuable ror reference purposes 
and we shall be glad to retain it.— 
Rep. Frep tu. CrawFrorb, 8th District 
Michigan 


Great Value 


You probably know by now how 
highly we think of your 194 
Almanac. This is truly a docu- 
ment of great historical value and 
reflects an outstanding job. 
Huch W. Hircucock, advertising 
manager, Packard. 


Coming Events 


OCTOBER 


4—Charleston, W. V. Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. of West Virginia conven- 





tion. 
6—Louisville. Kentucky Auto Dealer 


Assn. meeting. 
7-8—Washington. Meetings of NADA 
Postwar Planning and Legislative 


committees, and ATAM 
Planning committee. 

10-12—Indianapolis. Semi-annual meet- 
ing of American Society of Too 
Engineers. 

12-14—Washingtom. ODT Conference on 
Women Transportation Workers. 

18-19—Boston (Statler). Conference o 
Distribution. 

18-21—Chicago (Hotel Morrison). An- 
nual meeting of American Welding 
Society. 

19—Jackson, Miss. Convention of 
Mississippi Automobile Dealers Assn. 

19-21—Chicago. Annual convention 0 
American Trucking Assns. 

20—New York (Hotel Roosevelt). An- 
nual meeting of Automobile Old 
Timers, Inc. 

29—Atlanta. Conclave of Georgia Auto 
Dealers Assn, 


NOVEMBER 


9-10—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). 
tional Standard Parts Assn. 
ference. 


Postwa 






Na- 
con- 
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Without Rubber 


MERICAN aircraft — from the heaviest bomber 
A to the lightest trainer—take off and land on 
Goodyear airplane tires—and keep flying with Good- 
year rubber accessories. This has been true—in peace 


and during two wars—for more than 30 years. 


Goodyear’s own synthetic rubber, Chemigum — be- 
cause of its impermeability to oil, chemical coolant 
and aromatic gasoline— goes into such vital acces- 
sories as bullet-puncture-sealing gasoline tanks, 
bullet-puncture-sealing hose, engine coolant and 
hydraulic control hose, accumulators and gaskets 
for hydraulic systems, fuel and oil tank fittings. 


Goodyear molded rubber products 
range from engine mounts to 


cradle 2000 “horses” to 


To 
00D. YE, 


GOOD*YEAR 


tiny packings for hydraulic control systems. 


Goodyear Airfoam has found many cushioning and 


sealing adaptations for aircraft. 


Goodyear Dual Seal LifeGuard Tubes retain an air 
reserve that protects tricycle gear-type planes 
against damage resulting from nosewheel puncture 


or blowout. 


And Goodyear’s Pliofilm is the standard corrosion- 
moisture-proof wrapping for the shipment of air- 


craft engines. 


No, they can’t keep flying without rubber— 
and the best, both in natural and 
synthetic products, comes from 


Goodyear. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Chemigum ‘pronounced Kem-e-gum), A‘rfvam, LifeGuard, 
Pliofilm—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


IN RUBBER 
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200 Miles on Own Wheels... 
Gas for Moving Cars 
Restricted for Buyers 


WASHINGTON. — The __ distance 
for which gasoline may be used to 
deliver a newly-purchased new or 
used car is set at a maximum of 
200 miles, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced last week. 

This action, taken in Amendment 
No. 74 to Ration Order 5C, effec- 








Sales 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other new passenger automobile, to 
a bona fide holder of a ration cer- 
tificate who has the ordinary finan- 
cial qualifications expected of a 
purchaser afd is willing to pay the 
maximum price, may not include 
in the maximum retail price of any 
ear sold by him thereafter the 
usual allowance, covering storage, 
maintenance, of one percent of the 
list price or $15, whichever is 
lower. The allowance is_ sus- 
pended as of the date when the 
dealer refuses to sell. 

When provision was made for 
this allowance, or increment, to 
compensate dealers for holding 
cars in storage and keeping them 
in good condition, OPA said, it 
was not contemplated that deal- 
ers would lengthen the time cars 
are held in storage by refusing 
to sell to holders of ration cer- 
tificates. This change will pre- 
vent dealers who refuse to sell 
from obtaining the allowance 
beyond the time when it is neces- 
sary to keep cars in storage. _ 
Other changes in Revised Price 
Schedule 85 are: ; 

(1) A seller must render an in- 
voice or bill of sale to the pur- 
chaser, listing (a) a description of 
the vehicle sold and of the trade- 
in, if any, (b) the actual price paid 
showing separately the allowance 
for the trade-in, if any, (c) the 
items which make up the maxi- 
mum price, (d) any equipment 
sold in connection with the vehicle 
and the price of each piece of 
equipment, and (e) any state and 
local taxes imposed on the trans- 
action. This invoice or bill of sale 
will provide a ready means for 
checking compliance with the 
regulation. 

(2) For the convenience of the 
seller, the certificate that must be 
made in connection with the sale 
of a new passenger automobile may 
now be made on the “Certificate to 
Purchase” (ration) form which 
must be completed in accordance 
with the requirements of Ration 
Order 2B. (A seller, however, may 
continue to use the form pre- 
scribed by Revised Price Schedule 

85 if he wishes.) Hereafter, the 
certification, instead of being field 
with the local Ration Board, is to 
be sent by the seller to the Office 
of Price Administration, Inventory 
Unit, New York City, within five 
days after delivery of the car to 
the purchaser. 

(3) The evasion section of the 
price schedule is rewritten for 
greater clarity, and a “prohibition 
section” is added. This section, 
similar to prohibition sections con- 
tained in many OPA price regula- 
tions, provides that no person shall 
sell or deliver and no person may 
buy, a new passenger automobile at 
a price higher than the maximum 
price permitted by the schedule. 
It provides, also, that no person 
shall agree, offer, or attempt to 
sell, deliver or purchase at a price 
higher than the maximum price 
permitted by the regulations. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Former Detroit executive, for past 
two years prominently identified 
with the Army's war production 
program—a man with unquestion- 
able character and reputation as a 
producer—graduate mechanical en- 
gineer experienced in design, de- 
velopment, production, warehousing 
and distribution—enviable perform- 
ance record in general management 
and sales promotion — especially 
qualified in the fleld of industrial 
relations and thoroughly familiar 
with job training—broad experience 
in government contact work with 
successful record of service on war 
planning committees and liaison 
activities with British war agencies 
—available at once for permanent 
association with reputable concern. 
Box 500, Automotive News, Detroit 

































heavy duty turret lathes. 


tive Oct. 1, 1943, tightens previous 
regulations in regard to moving 
cars after sale, to conserve the use 


of rubber and gasoline. 


The amendment provides that no 
person may use gasoline to move 
a car after sale a distance of more 
than 200 miles upon its own wheels. 


Previous provisions allowed 
local Rationing Boards to issue 
special rations for up to 200 
miles of travel to deliver a car 
after sale. While this provision 
was intended to limit travel of 
cars on delivery to 200 miles, it 
did not legally prevent use of 
any gasoline already in the tank 
of the car when it was pur- 
chased, 


Neither did the previous tegula- 
tion prohibit persons from adding 
to the delivery mileage by towing 
two or more cars, each of which 
had a special ration providing 200 


miles of travel. 

As a result cars in many in- 
stances were being moved distances 
far greater than the 200 miles in- 
tended by the regulations. 

This new provision also will ap- 
ply to commercial vehicles. How- 
ever, since it is more difficult to 
obtain alternative means of trans- 
portation for delivering trucks and 
buses than it is for passenger cars, 
War Price and Rationing Boards 
may in some cases issue special 
rations to move these vehicles for 
more than 200 miles for delivery 
after sale. 

As a requisite, applicants for 
such rations must obtain certifica- 
tion at the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation that alternative means of 
transportation are unavailable or 
inadequate. f 

The amendment also permits 
special rations to return stolen 
cars or boats regardless of the 
mileage involved. 

Under the amendment, boats will 
not receive special rations for de- 
liveries after sale unless adequate 
alternative means of delivering the 
boats are lacking. 

Another provision of the amend- 
ment raises from seven days to 30 
days the period during which the 
lessee of a passenger car may use 
the rented car without obtaining a 
ration on his own behalf. 


Black to Aid 
A. M. Wibel at 
Nash-Kelvinator 


DETROIT. — Announcement of 





as special assistant to A. M. Wibel, 
vice-president of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., was made Thursday by 
George W. Mason, president. 
Black will be actively associated 
with Wibel in government contract 
and liaison work involving control 
of materials, and contract re-nego- 
tiation and terminations, Mason 
said. He indicated further that 
Black, because of his long expe- 
rience in the automotive industry, 
“will be of particular assistance in 
overcoming the problems which are 
sure to be involved in the transi- 
tion from war production to back- 
to-peacetime operation.” : 
For 23 years Black was associ- 
ated with Ford Motor Co. in public 
relations and advertising work, and 
for six years from 1927 to 1933, he 
was its director of advertising. 
From 1933 to 1940 he was director 
of Ford exhibits at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago and similar ex- 
hibits in San Diego, Dallas, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco and New York. 
Since leaving Ford, Black has 
to do industrial postwar planning. 
been associated with the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce as commercial 
agent for Michigan and later join- 
ed the Detroit Board of Commerce 


Turret Lathe Catalog 


Cramer-Krasselt Co., has released a| 
new catalog covering Libby Type H} 
heavy duty turret lathes. The cata-| 
log contains information on the stand- | 
ard Libby heavy duty type H turret | 
lathes as well as the fixed bed and} 
sliding bed turret lathes and special 


Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some | 
highlights in the service field. | 





the appointment of Fred L. Black 


An Auto Wizard Relaxes 


Universal Featurette Shows Macauley in Craftsman’s Paradise 
In the Basement of His Grosse Pointe Shores Home 


ALVAN MACAULEY, Packard chairman and head of Automotive Council 
for War Production, relaxes in his ‘“‘perfect’’ home worksho 
Universal’s ‘‘Wizard of Autos’ featurette soon to be released in movie houses 
throughout the country. Here Macauley poses with a high chair he made, and 
used by each of his ten grandchildren on their visits to his Grosse Pointo 


(Mich.) home. 





ANOTHER HOBBY of Macauley is the collection of guns, reputed to be ' 
from Universal’s new featurette, | 


one of the finest. Here, in a 


scene 








“Wizard of Autos,’’ Packard’s chairman sights one of his rifles. 


IN THIS SCENE from the 
with Packard officials the motors of the PT boats which 


for the ow 
T. Christopher, 


WASHINGTON.—After consulta- 
tion with the Office of Rubber Di- 
rector as to the supply of new 
tires, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration restricted eligibility for new 
passenger tires (Grade 1) to 
ook drivers with a mileage of 601 
miles or more a month. 

This removes from new tire eligi- 
bility all B drivers and some C 
book holders. Such drivers will 
now be eligible only for used and 
recapped tires, Previously all car 
owners whose mileage totaled 241 
or more miles a month could ob- 
tain ration certificates for Grade 1 
tires—prewar or new synthetic. If 
such tires were not available, how- 
ever, the Grade 1 ration certificate 
could be exchanged for one author- 
izing the purchase of a Grade III 
tire. 

The new restriction is necessary, 
OPA explained, to assure that the 
gap between the dwindling supply 
of prewar tires and adequate sup- 
plies of new synthetic 


“Wizard of Autos’ 
Left to right, James R 





film, Macauley discusses 


Packard makes 


- Marks, Packard vice-president; George 
president; Macauley, and Hugh J. Ferry, secretary-treasurer. 


New Passenger Tires 
Restricted to C Drivers 


| Passenger ears is bridged success- 
fully. 

The necessity for further limiting 
the number of motorists who can 


c| set new tires stresses the impor- 


tance of continuing maximum re- 
capping, regular tire inspections, 
and of making every other effort 
to conserve the tires now on 
wheels. 


OPA stated that it was acting in 
accordance with the recent state- 
ment of the Office of the Rubber 
Director that “only those drivers 
whose work is most essential to 
the winning of the war can count 
on new replacement tires for at 
least the next 12 months.” 

The deficiency in new tires is 
being helped to some extent by 
“emergency” tires, good for limited 
wear, which are being taken from 
government warehouses, junkyards, 
and auto graveyards, and are be- 
ing placed in service through OPA 


tires for! rationing. 


in a scene from 


| Philadelphia Trucks Lose 


all 
which are issued to all trucks by 
ODT 
waste 
trucks to necessary rations. 




















































































UNIVERSAL CITY, Calif.—Al- 
van Macauley, chairman of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. and president 
of the Automotive Council for 
War Production, is the principal 
subject of the new Universal 
featurette, “Wizard of Autos.” 

This Detroit executive, who has 
been the spokesman for the auto-¢ 
motive industry for many years, 
shows in an entertaining picture 
story the value of having a hobby‘ 
at which one can relax, no matter 
how busy the day has been. One 
of the best equipped home work- 
shops in the country is disclosed 
in the film in the basement of the 
Macauley home in Grosse Pointe 
Shores, near Detroit. 

Storing up fresh energy to tackle; 
the problems of the next business 
day, which will call for decisions 
involving thousands of men and 
millions of dollars, Macauley is 
shown relaxing in a real crafts- 
men’s paradise. His work benches‘ 
are flanked by carefully selected 
hand and machine tools, to help 
him carry on his hobby of wood- 
working and carving. 

As guiding head of the mile-long 
Packard plant, now devoting all of 
its resources to producing all of 
the Navy’s PT-boat engines and, 
all of the American-built Rolls- 
Royce aircraft engines, Macauley 
must concentrate on vital matters 
of war production all day long. 


In addition, he has other im- 
portant duties. He was elected 
president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. 15 years ago and 
has been continuously re-elected to 
that high office ever since. When 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production was formed, he was 
elected president of that group, too. 


The secret of how this key 
executive keeps in condition for 
the exacting talks that crowd every 
day at the plant is told by Uni- 
versal in this first glimpse into the 
“perfect” home workshop. 


e 
Tires 
(Continued from Page 1) 


from automobile dealers, but from 
tire dealers. 


The new provisions are expected 
to expedite placing these idle 
stocks of used tires in essential 
service. 

Also, in view of the acute 
shortage of new cars, it is desir- 
able to permit dealers to mount 
newly-acquired tires on used cars 
held for resale to make these 
vehicles ready for immediate use. 
Most of these cars, OPA ex- 
plained, are purchased by war 
workers and other persons en- 
gaged in essential activities. 

Amendment 50 also extends until 

Nov. 1, 1943, the period for return- 
ing to the OPA District Office 
Parts B of rationing certificates 
for new tires and tubes previously 
acquired by a tire dealer upon 
authorization. Under terms of the 
authorization, the tires were ac- 
quired by the dealer, without cer- 
tificate, with the understanding 
that after selling the tires to con- 
sumers in exchange for certificates, 
the dealer would return Parts B of 
the certificates to his OPA district 
office within 90 days of the date 
of authorization. 

Since many dealers have not yet 
sold all the tires received under 
the authorization, they are unable 
to meet this ninety-day deadline. 
For this reason an extension of 
time has been granted. 


( 







































26,000,000 Gallons Gas 

PHILADELPHIA.—A _ reduction 
of 26,286,741 gallons in the gaso- 
line allotments for trucks in this 
area was announced last week by 
the Regional Office of Defense 
Transportation. It will cut 184,008,- 
000 miles off the maximum mileage 
trucks will be able to travel during 
the next six months, according to 
Melvin R. Greene, regional ODT 
director. 

The move followed a recheck of 
certificates of war necessity 


in an effort 
mileage and 


to eliminate 
restrict all 
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IN THE SERVICE OF FTHE NATION 
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| am proud to have my article 
x : ‘When A Man Faces Death’ 
brought to the American people by The American Magazine. 
- If, IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION, this article helps renew 
the courage of one soldier on our far-flung battle fronts or 
one family whose loved one is facing hardships and death, 


then my purpose in writing it shall have been amply served. 99 


CMa baal — 
AMOLICAN wsesse 


WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO SAY... 
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South of the Border... 


Road Chief Depicts Job 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of 
the considerable interest evinced 
in the postwar development of 
roads and high- 
ways, in particu- 
lar that known 
as the Inter- 
American High- 
way, which even- 
tually will link 
the U. S. with 
Buenos Aires, 
AvuTonoTIVE NEWS 
feels that the fol- 
lowing article by 
Edwin W. James, 
E. W. James chief of the In- 
ter-American Re- 
gional Office of the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration, is a perti- 
nent and timely one. 

James has been called “one of 
the great roadbuilders the United 
States has produced.” This is per- 
haps justified somewhat by the 
fact that James spends as much 
time in the field as he does in 
Washington on administrative 
duties. 

Bridgebuilding operations of PRA 
in Central America are under his 
direction, as are the engineering 
reconnaissance surveys being made 
to determine the route from the 
Panama Canal Zone south to Co- 
lombia. James has authored many 
important highway engineering 
studies and _ articles, including 
“Highway Construction Adminis- 
tration and Finance.” He was an 
official U. S. Government delegate 
at the Fourth Pan-American High- 
way Congress held at Mexico City 
in 1941. James’ article follows: 

* * * 

“America is a continent 
America occupies, in_ solitary 
grandeur, the entire Western 
Hemisphere .. . Stately, power- 
ful, unique; such is physical 
America, discovered by accident, 
named by mistake ... Columbus 
discovered America in 1492. 
Americans waited until 1942”... 
so speaks Luis Quintanilla in his 
recent book, A Latin American 
Speaks. 

Dr. Quintanilla’s statement may 
be emphasized by adding that it 
has required the repercussions of 





Of Linking Americas 


Inter-American Highway, over all 
sections which did not at the 
time have all-weather surfaces. 

The pioneer road surface was to 


have a minimum width of ten feet, 
and a thickness of eight inches of 
compacted gravel or crushed stone 
without artificial binder. A maxi- 
mum controlling grade was set at 
ten percent with a tolerance up to 


12 percent for short distances. 
With the low standards of the pio- 
neer road and the higher standards 
of the ultimate Inter-American 
Highway this process, if carried 
through, would assure that only a 
small fraction of the work on the 
pioneer road would be discarded in 
final construction. 
Bridges a Factor 

An adjustment had to be made 
also with respect to bridges and 
culverts. The total number of 


bridges over 20 feet in length re- 


maining to be built between the 
southern Mexican frontier and the 
Panama Canal Zone was 97, and 
the very large footage of box and 
pipe culverts needed could be de- 
termined only after completion of 
surveys. It was obviously impos- 
sible with restrictions that affected 
steel to fabricate all the needed 
bridges, or provide reinforcement 
for so large an amount of concrete 
as would be required for culverts. 

It was stipulated therefore that 
certain hazardous bridges should, 
if possible, be completed accord- 
ing to final standards adopted for 
the Inter-American Highway and 
that other bridges should be 
made temporary structures, of 
wood, steel or masonry, built 
somewhat down stream and off 
line, if possible. 

Culverts were treated the same 
way. Certain ones that could be 
built exactly in line and at grade 
of finally anticipated profile could 
be made permanent, others should 
be temporary. It was expected that 
even some log culverts might be 
built in the temporary class. 

PRA, Army Cooperate 

Construction was to be handled 
jointly by PRA and the U. S. 
Engineer Corps, and because of the 
conditions existing it was decided 
to do the entire job so far as 


two global wars to awaken the| possible by contract. The Engineer 


people of the United States to the 
facts as they are slowly and some- 
what onerously developing. Pearl 
Harbor changed the face of things 
as they were. The United States 
government suddenly realized that, 
at Panama in the Canal Zone and 
its surroundings, it had not only a 
huge investment in money but a 
profoundly vital interest. 

Simultaneously, all the Amer- 
icas realized their geographical 
unity and solidarity. The Western 
Continent—the American con- 
tinent—was isolated by war. Ex- 
ports to Europe vanished; exports 
even to the northern half of the 
continent dwindled because water 
transport alone had been de- 
veloped in the past. 

Steps were at once taken to open 
a through overland route between 
the United States and Panama. 
Funds were made available, sur- 
veys of the incomplete sections 
were started and plans made to 
construct a pioneer road across all 
the gaps lacking all-weather sur- 
faces. These gaps aggregated 1,060 
kilometers and occurred in every 
country south of Guatemala. The 
survey required stretched to more 
than 790 kilometers. 

Road-Rail Combination 

The amount of heavy construc- 
tion and the unusual number of 
bridges led at once to an adjust- 
ment which would provide the 
most convenient and practicable 
rail and highway combination from 
the United States to Panama. This 
arrangement contemplated the use 
of the standard gauge railroads in 
Mexico to its southern frontier and 
a pioneer road to Panama. Such a 
combination would make through 
traffic possible with a single trans- 
fer from rail to truck. 

The pioneer road project was 
authorized in June, 1942, by two 
directives from military authori- 
ties, one providing for immediate 
surveys and the other for con- 
struction of a surfaced road on 
the location of the proposed 





Corps was responsible for the pio- 
neer road work and PRA for the 
standard work on roads, bridges 
and culverts regardless of whether 
the drainage structures were on 
pioneer or standard sections of the 
road. In all, nine contracts were 
let for roads and bridges covering 
a total of 1,405 kilometers of high- 
way and some 18 bridges. 
Republics Take Contracts 
Three of the Republics having 


highway organizations took con-, 
tracts to construct the sections of ! 


pioneer road included within their 


limits. Guatamala undertook to re- | 
construct an existing dirt wagon | 


road from Malacalan via Ayutla, 
Retalhulcu, to Escuintla. El Sal- 
vador contracted to reconstruct and 


extend a road from San Miguel] via! 
Santa Rosa to the Coascoran river, ! 


and Nicaragua agreed to build a 
new road from the vicinity of 
Jinotepe via Nandaine, Rivas and 
La Virgan to the Costa Rica 
frontier. It was necessary to pro- 
vide Guatemala and El] Salvador 
with some additional equipment, 


which was furnished on a rental 


basis. 

As should be expected, under the 
circumstances coincident with the 
development of this construction 
program, the difficulties of organi- 
zation have been exceptional. The 
original plan called for the com- 
pletion of all surveys, the letting of 
all contracts, the assembling of all 
required equipment at convenient 
points in Central America, the con- 


struction of camps and the accu-'| 


mulation of supplies by Nov. 15, 
1942, so that with the opening of 
the dry season construction could 
be started simultaneously at all 


| possible points. 


Contracts were let in August, 


lless than a month after final in- 
| structions to proceed. But the dif- 
| ficulties in securing equipment and 
|forwarding it to points in Central | 
America were such as seriously to! 


retard the initial organization and 
(Continued on Page 30, Col. 1) 


MEXICO city © 





qumeee ALL-WEATHER HIGHWAYS 
<= _— UNDER _CONSTRUCTION 





ROUTE OF THE Inter-American Highway, from the U. S. border to the 


Panama Canal, showing portions completed and those under construction. 


the highway will extend from Alaska to Buenos Aires. 





LOOKING MUCH LIKE a stretch of any rural highway t i 
this is a portion of the Inter-American Highway at the Costa Rica station 
in the Village of San Francisco de Herebia. 





USING MACHINERY made in the U. S., this construction crew is working 
on a stretch of the Inter-American Highway 





UNLOADING 
Ana, Guatemala, on_ the route of the Inter-American Highway. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE steel for the Tamasulapa River bridge 





; broadcast, and then proceeded to 
| local business. 

G. Hoffman, 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of 
| the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, told the convention: 
army you 
the | foremen have key positions. 
produc- | are management on the firing line. 
alibi-ikes have been found in 
} your ranks. 
it is off to you.” 
Wilson and Hoffman spoke from | 
"|New York. Other speakers, whose 
talks were picked up by Blue Net- 


-Foremen Hailed 


For War Record 


president of 


greater effort by Charles E. Wil- 
son, executive vice chairman of the 
Production 

nationwide convention 


Foremen last . é 
|}Co. in Eugene, has announced the 
|} purchase of Woodson Motors (Ford) 
groups met throughout the United |in Cottage Grove, Ore. The business 


received the 


vice-president of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. 





Decline 


(Continued from Page 1) 


8 percent respectively, compared 
with January-June registrations in 
1941. The decline in 1942 registra- 
tions from the 1941 totals amounted 
to only 3.5 percent in the Eastern 
and 2.7 percent in the Western 
area. 

Greatest reductions in the East 
in 1943 occurred in New Hampshire 
with a 26 percent drop, New York 
23 percent, Vermont 18, Florida 17, 
Maine 16, and Delaware and 
Massachusetts 15 percent. 

In the West in 1943, Montana led 
with an 18 percent decline, follow- 
ed by Michigan with 17, Oklahoma 
with 15, Idaho 14, New Mexico 13, 
Illinois 12, and Minnesota 11. The 
smallest decrease, two percent, was 
in the state of Washington. Regis- 
trations increased in Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Nevada one, two 
and 7 percent respectively. 

The automobile registration 
figures show that a large number 
of cars have migrated westward 
from the eastern portion of the 
country, the Public Raods Adminis- 
tration pointed out. 

On the other hand, truck regis- 
trations in the Eastern rationed 
area during the first half of this 
year decreased only 0.4 percent 
from the same period in 1941— 
considerably less than the 4.2 per- 
cent decrease in the western area. 

January-June truck registrations 
in 39 states this year were down 
2.9 percent compared with the first 
half of 1941. 








































































































Percentage 

Change 

1941 1943 from 

State Registrations Registrations 1941 


States Rationed 
Prior to Dec. 1, 











1942: 
Connecticut .. 453,747 413,043 - 4.8 
Delaware ..... 64,662 54,879 -15.1 
Florida ....... 431,183 356,047 —17.4 
et re 420,048 384,140 — 8.5 
ee 156,198 150,951 —16.2 
Massachusetts . 794,359 674,782 —15.1 
New Hampshire 99,844 74,013 —25.9 
New Jersey.... 910,301 798,160 —12.3 
New York..... 2,263,541 1,737,946 —23.2 
North Carolina 511,690 463,924 — 9.3 
Pennsylvania 1,844,102 1, ~14.2 
Rhode Island... 162,141 —14.1 
South Carolina. 293,415 - 7.9 
Vermont ...... 77,799 63,928 —17.8 
WHE. Seeses 399,611 391,726 — 2.0 
We aber seen 8,862,641 7,536,023 —15.0 
States Rationed 
Beginning 
Dec. 1, 1942: 
Alabama ...... 277,961 280,756 1.6 
Arkansas. ..... 177,877 180,627 1.6 
California ..... 2,466,875 2,207,055 — 6.5 
Colorado «...... 271,983 257,488 — 5.3 
BED. 63,2000%8.0 122,883 105,525 —14.1 
mlimois <.... - 1,704,230 1,508,924 —11.5 
TERMSAB occiess 465,531 441,129 - 5.2 
Louisiana ..... 321,695 299,815 6.8 
Michigan ..... 1,039,482 866,405 -16.7 
Minnesota .... 731,902 648,490 -11.4 
Mississippi .... 193,619 182,914 - 5.0 
Missouri ...... 675,931 8.6 
Montana ...... 110,056 18.3 
Nevada ....... 7.4 
New Mexico... 12.7 
North Dakota. . -10.3 
MI Fah acdcor satin 1, 6.0 
Oklahoma 14.5 
Oregon a 3.9 
NE. cst eees ; = 6.4 
PR. sso wens 118,065 5.1 
Washington .... 482,227 - 2.0 
West Virginia.. 245,536 - 3.8 
Wisconsin 674,052 9.2 
EE, “bapseeenn 13,133,729 — 8.0 
Total, All 
States Given ..23,145,908 20,669,752 —10.7 
These registrations are as reported in most 
instances, but for some states it was necessary 
to make minor adjustments or estimates. Al 
registrations on this table are for the registration 
years given at the column head, and _ include 


registrations through June in each instance. 
Data for the states not given were not avail- 
able through June, 1943. 


Postwar Planning Fonds 
Available in Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—(UTPS) — Funds 
for architectural and engineering 
costs in connection with postwar 
planning by the Maryland Com- 
mission on Postwar Reconstruction 
and Development are _ available, 
Gov. O’Conor has informed the 
commission chairman, Roy Barton 
White. 

The funds, according to the gov- 
ernor, are available from a $2,000,- 
000 postwar construction fund, to 
be increased by substantial bal- 
ances from four annual $500,000 
state appropriations for war and 
peacetime emergency. 

He pointed out that it would be 
possible to carry the postwar pro- 
gram to the point where construc- 
tion could be started immediately 
in the event of sudden termination 
of the war. 


Githens Takes Over 
EUGENE, Ore.—Floyd Githens, for 
21 years associated with Ford Motor 


will be continued under the name of 
Floyd Githens Motors. 


SBC 
0S 
Rommel te, 2 showing off. after Tobruk. 
He took over a captured British Imperial Command 
Staff Car for his own use, rather|fancying the 
impression he would make in it, driving up to 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. ... And that’s why a 


couple of applecheeked young English lieutenants, 
in another Imperial Command Staff Car, were 
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No. 12 of a series »% heroic episodes WORLD WAR NO. 


heiled and saluted, instead of shot, when they 
drove smack into the onrushing convoys of the 
advancing Afrika Korps. Every last squarehead in 
those convoys, seeing the British Staff Car, simply 
assumed the young English: lieutenants to be their 
mighty Marshal’s aides. Bewildered at first, the 
young Englishmen played up promptly, began 
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archly returning the Nazi salutes, drove right 
along past the German columns, all the way into 
Egypt. ...Once, among the Italians, they even 


ran out of gas. They cowed the Fascisti into 


refueling their car! That was easy. “Cuff an 
Italian about a bit,”’ they explained, ‘‘and you 


needn't tell him you’re German —he jist knows it.” 


en ma tate tn nate neta neta tate alata tata tate ta tatatstetetetetetete! 
metstececsssecetetatesseste® 
‘en's ee 


Sneccnt Hy Car by FEDERICO CASTELLON 


© esquire, inC., 1943 


the tale of 


* Legends grow up thick and fast as }weeds, in war- 
time. For two years next-to-unbeli¢vable tales of 
individual resourcefulness and darihg have come 
trickling through, out of the maze of mysteries that 
featured the see-saw progress of tha Libyan cam- 
paign. The tale of the two lieutenants in the British 
Staff Car has been so variously told that some of its 
details are probably apocryphal. Our version, for 
instance, leaves out the howler about|the time they 
kept an entire column of German artillery patiently 
waiting behind them, in broad daylight, while they 


calmly fiddled and fussed over their stalled Staff Car. 


the two lieutenants wih 


Another version insists that in all their wild journey 
they were never once challenged or shot at, by Nazis 
or Italians, but were peppered unmercifully by their 
own British comrades before they succeeded in re- 
entering their lines. Another goes into much gleeful 
detail over the means they employed to convince the 
Italians that they were indeed German officers. 
Knowing no German or Italian, and not daring to 
speak English, they are said to have cursed in furious 
gutteral grunts, taken straight out of Chaplin’s 
mouth in The Great Dictator. But all versions of 


the tale agree that the young Englishmen had a 


FAVORED 


MAGAZINE 


o outwitted the Africa Korps 


ready wit and a sense of humor that the Axis super- 
men utterly lacked. And maybe that’s the moral 
of the whole affair. Perhaps a sense of humor is one 
of the most important secret weapons on our side. 
For it is a big element in morale, which no less 
hard-headed a militarist than Von Clausewitz hir- 
self rated a decisive factor in warfare. * Maybe by 
that same token, Esquire’s role as a factor of morale 
is more important than you might think. All we 
know about that is what the men in the armed 
forces tell us. But that’s plenty. They swear by it. 


And 34.2% of them are reported to read it regularly. 


OF FIGHTING MEN 











Asks Allotment Procedure 
Be Eliminated From” CMP 


NEW YORK.—Elimination of 
the allotment procedure from 
WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan 
was advocated by W. C. Haight, 
supervisor of material analysis for 
Buick division, in an address dur- 
ing the annual meeting here of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 

Haight declared that such a 
move would free manufacturers of 
unnecessary detail work and break 
the bottleneck encountered in the 
passing of allotments down from 
prime contractors to subcontrac- 
tors. 

The material situation at pres- 
ent is in the best condition since 
the beginning of the war, he said, 
attributing this to CMP and the 
principle of vertical allocation as 
practiced by manufacturers of “A” 
parts. Concerning “B” parts, he 
added that about 43 percent of all 
material still travels along that 
route. 


“A new word has been injected 
into the vocabulary of material 
control,” Haight said, in discussing 
his hopes for the future of the 
CMP plan. “The word ‘attrition’ 


has had much publicity lately. This 
means the failure of prime con- 
tractors to receive and pass down 
allotments fast enough to insure 
those subcontractors, of the lowest 
levels, the ability to obtain the ma- 
terial in the quarter for which the 
allotment is given. 

“This type of subcontractor has 
a valid allotment, but when he 
tries to buy the material he can- 
not find a mill whose schedule 
isn’t full, leaving him bouncing 
around with a material check 
which no one will cash.” 

Asserting that the production 
schedule is the controlling factor, 
Haight added: “The scramble we 
have in reconciling allotments very 
seldom results in a change of the 
approved schedule but in_ the 
changing of the allotment to agree 
with it.” 

Abolition of the allotment pro- 
cedure, he said, “would reduce the 
need for government personnel who 
juggle the allotments.” 

Another automotive industry 
representative heard during the 
convention sessions was C. E. Jar- 
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AFTER HER HUSBAND enlisted in 
the Army and the health of a new 
manager failed, Mrs. Tom West took 
over aa of the Chevrolet 
dealership in Sullivan, Ill., with the 
aid of a capable shop foreman. The 
business is continuing on a_ sound 
basis, and Mrs. West is determined to 
stay in business for the duration. 


chow, vice-president and controller 


of International Harvester Co., 
who related the details of the 
Army’s termination of a $200,000,- 
000 contract for tanks, after 
switching its designs to substitute 
a 75-mm. gun for the original 57- 
mm. gun. 


LOS ANGELES.—New strides in 
airplane production, and problems 
still to be overcome, were described 
at the national aircraft engineer- 
ing and production meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
here Thursday. 

One of the foremost problems is 
that of building warplanes so as 
to minimize and expedite servic- 
ing, according to Clyde R. Paton 
and William C. Gould, of Allison 
division, General Motors Corp., 
Indianapolis. 

Warplanes now spend scarcely 
more than three percent of total 

time in the air, the engineers 
said. 

Limited time, unfavorable con- 
ditions, lack of tools, and inexpe- 
rienced maintenance crews were 
said to be common in servicing 
jobs actually requiring factory ex- 
perts and complete tool equipment. 

They recommended that: 


Warplanes be engineered for 





You Never Thought What Could Happen? 





So many things are happening today that busi- 
ness men never thought could happen! 


Management arranges for a farmers market to 
set up its stalls at the shipyard gates to combat 
workers’ high food costs—encourages the build- 
ing of a church by subscriptions of a plant's 
workers so services can be held conveniently 
in the street just outside—moves banks, doctors, 
facilities for living right up to the front indus- 
trial lines, as integral parts of war's accelerated 


industrial activity. 


As week after week goes by and is reported in 
the business news pages of BW, one thing is 
made clear above all else: that to do business 
these days, what is happening must be in the 
forefront of the management-man’s mind. No 









worthwhile business decision can be made 
today on a basis of traditional business pro< 
cedure. And, though he is bound round by 
restrictions and regulations, the management- 
man, to operate with any degree of success, 
must hold to the idea that almost anything is 


possible. 


That means that a continual flow of informa- 
tion, actual news, the catching-hold of a multi- 
tude of intimations and trends must become a 


lively part of his business thinking and plan- 
ning. Te furnish that to him is BW’s job. 


How well BW is accomplishing that job can be 


seen in figures from our 


current continuing 


series of readership trend studies—or from the 
content of any issue of Business Week itself. 


BUSINESS WEEK—The News-base of Management's Decisions 
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SAE Weighs Aircraft Problems... 


Easier Plane Servicing 


Is Goal for Designers 
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easy servicing under primitive field 
conditions. 
Warplanes be designed for break- 
ing down into complete units. 
Final shipments be checked to 
make sure that complete mainte- 


nance instructions and tool kits 
are included. 
Packaging of engines, spare 


parts, other material be such as to 
withstand extremes of heavy han- 
dling. 

Aircraft, aircraft engine, and ac- 
cessory manufacturers undertake a 
program directed toward salvage 
procedures which require only 
simple, portable hand tools. 

All new service types have a 
thorough test on a rough field, in 
extremes of humidity and of dust 
concentration, attended by com- 
pletely inexperienced ground crews. 

Following up their theme, 
George R. Sanborn, service engi- 
neer, Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
pictured present experience with 
military planes as preparatory 
for fast commercial plane opera- 
tion after the war. 

He predicted that planes would 
be designed so that changes of 
engines, fuels, and lubricants could 
be accomplished by a six to eight- 
man crew in not more than two 
hours. 

“Aircraft design has not met 
this requirement completely,” he 
asserted, “but, with the added 
knowledge gained through mili- 
tary experience and the _ sug- 
gestions obtained from representa- 
tives in constant contact with 
maintenance personnel, this 
achievement will be more nearly 
approached or exceeded.” 

H. D. Jackes, of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
told the meeting that high speed 
motion pictures had become help- 
ful engineering tools. 

He suggested their use in study- 
ing flutter of aircraft wing and 
control surfaces, and said that by 
attaching the camera to a plane it 
should be possible to record what 
the human eye does not see—the 
actual action of wheel struts and 
landing mechanisms at the time a 
plane makes contact with the 
ground. Jackes added that a 
camera installed in an engine com- 
partment would record conditions 
conducive to exhaust system fail- 
ure and lead to correction. 

Describing uses to which high 
speed motion pictures already are 
being put in recording valve ac- 
tion, movements of oil in an en- 
gine, and other operating charac- 
teristics, Jackes said the results in 
the form of an easily checked 
visual record are particularly help- 
ful because they can be analyzed 
by anyone with general engineer- 
ing experience. 


Two GM Men Receive 


Manly Award at SAE Rally 
LOS ANGELES. — Harry C. 
Karcher and John Dolza, both of 
Allison Division, General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis, received the 
1942 Manly Memorial Award Fri- 
day from the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for technical paper on 
correlating ground and altitude 
performance of aircraft engine oil- 
ing systems. The medal, first to 
be awarded since 1939, was con- 
ferred at the SAE national aircraft 
engineering and production meet- 
ing in the Biltmore Hotel here. 


Obituaries— 


Inventor of Microgauge, 


Carl Johansson Dies 

Carl Edvard Johansson, whose 
precision blocks gave a mighty 
impetus to mass production, died 
at his home in Elkistuna, Sweden, 
at the age of 79, the Associated 
Press reported last week from 
Stockholm. 

During the World War, the in- 
ventor of the microgauge worked 
at the Ford Motor Co., which in 
1923 purchased the American 
manufacturing rights for Johans- 
son blocks. Johansson was knighted 
by King Gustav in 1930. 

+ * 


* 





Hugo J. Mayer 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—Hugo J. 
Mayer, 51, sales manager of Fairfield 
Motors. Inc., automobile dealers of 
Rye, N. Y., died here. 
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WAR PRODUCTS 1943 
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1941 


i 
Wings, Wing Tips, Flaps and 


Outer Wings 


Bomb Doors, Bulkhead Assemblies 


MEDIUM " Wing Tips, Outer Wings, Ailerons, 
BOMBERS 


Outer Wings, Wing Tips, Landing 

HEAVY Flaps, Bomb Doors, Ailerons, Fins, 

BOMBERS Rudders, Stabilizers, aera and 
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BOMBER TURRETS 
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TANK HULLS 


75 MM. SHELL CASES 


AIRPLANE HEAT EXCHANGERS 


AUXILIARY GAS TANKS 


SEARCHLIGHT DRUMS 
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GROWTH OF 
BRIGGS WAR WORK 


* 


On all of its major war contracts, Briggs 
is up to or ahead of schedule! Since early 
in 1941, the range and volume of Briggs 
war products have constantly increased 
as shown by the above chart. 


More than 22 million pounds of finished 
aircraft assemblies have been turned out 
by Briggs in two short years. Parts and 
sub-assemblies for seven war planes— 
ranging from trainers and fighters to 
heavy bombers—have been produced as 
follows: 800,000 pounds in 1941; 
7,000,000 pounds in 1942; and 
14,000,000 pounds in the first three- 
quarters of 1943. 


PRODUCTION TREBLED 


The monthly production rate on large 
bomber sections and medium bomber 
wings is three times greater than it was 
in the early months of this year. Another 
vital plane assembly is coming off the 
lines in double the quantity of 6 months 
ago. 


Briggs started turning out deadly fire- 


* 


power turrets for bombers at the end 
of 1941. By April, 1942, monthly pro- 
duction was in three figures. Today, 
Briggs is trebling that production each 
month! Despite the delays caused by 
turret model changes this year, ship- 
ments in the first 9 months of 1943 
exceed those made during the entire 
year of 1942. 


SHIPMENTS IN FOUR FIGURES 


So far in 1943, Briggs has produced 
twice as many tank hulls as during all 
of 1942. Total production from the date 
of the original shipments is well up in 
four figures. 


Aircraft heat exchangers are now being 
produced at a rate 300% higher than 
in the Spring of this year. Volume pro- 
duction has been attained, also, on 
auxiliary airplane gas tanks, a new 
Briggs war product developed entirely 
within the last few months. 


MANUFACTURING 


DETROIT 


* 


September shipments of 75 mm. shell 
casings were the best in any month since 
the contract was undertaken, although 
new production techniques and tooling 
have been necessary to reach high- 
volume output. 


PEAK PRODUCTION REACHED 


Still another Briggs war product, search- 
light drums, having reached a peak pro- 
duction early in 1943, is continuing to 
be manufactured on schedule. 


Briggs Manufacturing Company is grati- 
fied that it has been asked to play such a 
large part in the Nation’s war program. 
All of the resources, experience and 
facilities developed by Briggs in the 
peacetime production of automobile 
bodies and plumbing ware are pledged 
to the purpose of expanding war pro- 
duction to speed the day of victory. 


W.P. BRowN 


President 


W.O. BRIGGS 
Chairman of the Board 


COMPANY 
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Lauds War Role, 
Job Done by 
Rubber Mfgs. 


NEWARK, N. J.— The nation’s 
rubber industry has performed a 
“bricks - without - straw” industrial 
miracle in pouring forth unpre- 
dented quantities of vital war 
products despite the Japanese seiz- 
ure Of world rubber sources, W. S. 
Richardson of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
declared here. 

Although all American industry 
has done an outstanding job in 
meeting the challenges of war, 
rubber manufacturers have had 
“more than the usual quota of 
complications in fulfilling their war 
assignments,” Richardson told 125 
representatives of leading New 
Jersey manufacturing concerns. 

The meeting was arranged by 
George J. Rodan, president of 
Newark Pulley Co., in order that 
executives and maintenance engi- 
neers of New Jersey factories 
might gain an insight into the 
progress of the national rubber 
program and of the expanding uses 
of synthetic rubber. Newark Pulley 
Co. is distributor for B. F. Good- 
rich products in northern N. J. 








Lover? 41 GO 
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SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT 
PLANT IN THE DETROIT 


waR LOAN DRIVES 


FRANK N ISBEY CHA 


FINANCE 


GRAHAM-PAIGE factory bond salesmen cheering as they receive the telegram 
Isbey, chairman, United States Treasury War Finance com- 
mittee for Michigan, congratulating them on being first over the top among 
large Detroit industrial plants in the Third War Loan Drive. A joint commit- 
tee of Local 142 UAW-CIO and company executives raised more than $300,000. 


from Frank N. 


ERE CONGRATULAT 1ONS 
HE MANACEMEN 
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| °42s Traded In on *42s 


New Argument Offered for Release 
Of Latest Used Models 
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PHILADELPHIA.—That the last 
words have not been exchanged on 
the question of releasing used 1942 
models from rationing require- 
ments was indicated last week 
when Martin Bury, president of 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn., wrote again to Elliot Taylor, 
chief of automobile rationing, Office 
of Price Administration, telling 


Child-Care Center Set Up 


For Hudson Employes 

DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car 
Co. officials announced last week 
that the company would open the 
first child day-care center set 
up in Michigan by a major 
manufacturer. 

The government, St. Rose Catho- 
lic Church and the board of edu- 
cation cooperated with Hudson in 
establishing the nursery. 

The nursery will admit children 
from 2 to 5 years old of mothers 
working in the Hudson plant. 
Nourishing meals and expert care 
will be provided. 








ou needn't run 
for Congress 





Farmers are just like other folks, only more so. For example, statistics show that but 23% 
of the big-city public can name their congressmen, while 67% of the farmers can name 
theirs! Farmers keep a weather eye on their vital interests. And because they know what 
they want, and aim to get it, you can make your name a “buy-word.” Simply meet rural 
customers half way. Stock and show the products they know about and believe in—the 
products they’ve seen advertised in the FARM JOURNAL. 


Rural Americans’ income has increased by billions. They're putting a large part of it in 
war bonds, and spending a still more enormous part for things they want and need. Of the 
2,700,000 rural families who read the FARM JOURNAL, many live in your own area. Use 
the FARM JOURNAL for your selling guide and they'll be your most profitable customers. 


These are the products in your line advertised in current issues of the 
FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 





ALCOA ALUMINUM 
AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 
BUICK 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
CHEVROLET 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
CHRYSLER 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
DELCO BATTERIES 

DE SOTO 

DODGE 

DODGE TRUCKS 

ETHYL 

EXIDE BATTERIES 





FIRESTONE TIRES 

FISHER BODIES 

FORD 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

GENERAL MOTORS 

G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 

GOODRICH TIRES 

GOODYEAR TIRES 

GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTORCYCLES 

HUDSON MOTOR CARS 

PENNZOIL 


PHILCO PRODUCTS 
PLYMOUTH 
RCA PRODUCTS 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
SANI-FLUSH RADIATOR 
CLEANER 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
STUDEBAKER 
TEXACO PRODUCTS 
U. S. STEEL 
WESTINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 
WILLARD BATTERIES 
ZENITH RADIOS 


Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
ONLY ONE 


covers the rural market 
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Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier's. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


AND 


JOURNAL 
anrmers Wife 





Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 



















































































him that “we now find a new 
condition becoming more and more 
prevalent that may have some 
bearing on the case.” 


Bury’s letter was a follow-up to 
a request for release of used 1942 
models, which was refused. 


The PATA president’s second 
letter to Taylor called for an in- 
formal hearing on the matter. 


“Dealers in this area are begin- 
ning to trade used 1942 models on 
new 1942 models,” he wrote. “This 
Occurs in cases where doctors, 
taxi drivers, or other’ essential 
users have already put from 40,000 
to 60,000 miles on their original 
1942 models and are now securing 
ration certificates and _ trading 
them in.” 


Bury said that after noting nine 
1942 models, each having more 
than 40,000 miles of service in his 
inventory, he telephoned seven 
other dealers, who reported a simi- 
lar condition. 


“Now it follows that if used 1942 
models are being held for essential 
users, those essential users certain- 
ly won’t accept cars which have 
already been driven more than 
40,000 miles. They are much more 
apt to buy low mileage 1941 or 
1940 models. And by the same 
token it follows that this condition 
presents a problem which should 
have your prompt consideration.” 


Dodge Names 
New Managers 


For 3 Regions 


DETROIT.— Three appointments 
of Dodge regional managers in the 
Boston, Atlanta and Kansas City 
regions, effec- 
tive immediately, 
were announced 
Friday by J. W. 
Hutchins, assist- 
ant general sales 
Manager of 
Dodge. 

William T. May 
is appointed re- 
gional manager 
for Boston, suc- 
ceeding Frank E. 





ee 
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Seaman, resigned. W. T. May 
May, since 1941, 
has been regional manager a 


Atlanta. He will be succeeded at 
that post by T. J. McCarty, for- 
merly district manager at Winston 
Salem in the Greensboro (N. C.), 
region. 


It was announced coincidentally 
that John P. Mansfield is going 
back into the field—this time 
regional manager at Kansas City, 
succeeding Edward E. Newbold 
resigned. Mansfield has a _ broad 
background in the automobile busi- 
ness, having functioned as Dodge 
regional manager in the Oklahomd 
City and Minneapolis regions be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and since the 
in various capacities on war wor 
at Dodge Main plant. 


_May has had an extensive expe 
rience in the automobile business 





T. J. McCarty John Mansfield 


both within a Dodge dealership and 
as a factory representative in vari- 
ous capacities. The latter included 
duties as used vehicle representa 
tive, district manager and assist- 
ant region manager, holding the 
latter post in 1940 in the Greens 
boro region. 

McCarty has served since 1938 a 
Dodge district manager in the 
various districts in the Greensboro 
region. During the period Ma 
1942, to March, 1943, he was in 
Washington with ODT-OEM truck 
allocation, concerned with civilia 
allocation of motor trucks. 








Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 
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(Thternational News Photo) 
Section of colorful parade as it came to halt before Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, sponsor of the Storm of confetti greets the Four Freedoms Ceremony inaugurating the 


Four Freedoms War Bond Show in Rochester. The Four Freedoms Show Flag has just been raised. opening of the Four Freedoms War Bond Show at Filene’s in Boston. 


CITY AFTER CITY CHEERS 
E THE FOUR FREEDOMS WAR BOND SHOW 


a 














b Thousands buy 
be War Bonds and Stamps as this 
U.S. Treasury Department, Saturday 
Evening Post War Bond Show 
marches across the nation 


: ASHINGTON ... Philadelphia . . . New 

York .. . Boston . . . Buffalo . . . Rochester 

... Pittsburgh . . . great cities in the path of the Four 

= Freedoms War Bond Show where thousands have 

come to witness Norman Rockwell’s moving paint- 

ings—and leave inspired with their penetrating 
truth and great significance. 

Everywhere en route— great department stores 
give almost limitless cooperation — industry puts 
its shoulder to the wheel — men and women work- 
ing for victory give their best to this great cause of 
freedom. 

On its national tour—the Four Freedoms War 





Bond Show will visit your city 
—or a city near you. Be sure 


to see Rockwell’s Four Free- 
= doms—the magnificent displays 
of famous Saturday Evening 


Post paintings and cartoons— 


> - _ . . 7 a? ee Yt oe 
the features and entertainment or 3 
and innovations that are thrill- BAVgey 

ny CI) 





ing the nation. 





The Mayor and city officials head parade opening the Four Freedoms War Bond Show at 
* *x ow ox the Wm. Hengerer Co. in Buffalo, with military and civic organizations cooperating. 


WATCH FOR THE FOUR FREEDOMS WAR BOND SHOW COMING TO THESE CITIES: 





Ce Mee > FB, Bi Ch sasiescesessstcieniscnsinscasnssiosiisiacinnn September 27—October9 %* DALLAS—Titche-Goettinger Co........ isch iienaie January 27—February 5 
CLEVELAND— The May Company.................scescssseseee October 18—October 25° EOS APIGEL ES —- TRTIOCE, Gissssicsicssnccssssccsierevesenssesseseenses February 18—February 28 
= CHICAGO —Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.........cccceeee November 11—November 22 SAN FRANCISCO — The White House..............c..cccccsceseeeeees March 10— March 17 
ST. LOUIS —Stix, Baer & Fulller...............c.ccccsscoeseoees December 16—December 23 * PORTLAND —Meier & Frank SI cacivssiissnsiphnbciaaiaibiaciionis March 27—April 8 
NEW ORLEANS —D. H. Holmes Company................0000+ January 7—January14  %* DENVER—The Denver Dry Goods Co... ceceeeesseeeeeteenees May 25— May 30 
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AKRON.—The argument over the 
use of cotton or rayon in the manu- 
facture of tires is a tempest in a 
teapot, William O’Neil, president of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., said 
here. After the war, 75 percent of 
all cord consumed in tire making 
will be from cotton, O’Neil de- 
clared. 

“Rayon has its advantages in the 
building of heavy truck tires. 
Rayon resists heat much better 
than cotton and retains its strength 
under heat whereas cotton does 
not. The more plies there are in a 
tire the greater the heat gen- 
erated. Synthetic rubber also cre- 
ates heat. Therefore, in a truck 
tire of 10 plies Or more, rayon 
should be used. Because rayon cord 
is from 25 to 40 percent thinner 
than cotton cord the size of the 
tire may be reduced and this re- 
duction means elimination of much 
of the heat which would be de- 
veloped in a cotton cord tire. 

“The rule which probably will be 
followed after the war, when we 
return to normal conditions is 








Tempest In A Teapot 


That’s What General’s O’ Neil Calls the Current Feud 
Of Cotton vs. Rayon in Tires 


simple. Rayon cord will be used 
for truck tires of 10 plies and over, 
whether those tires are made from 
real rubber or from_ synthetic. 
Cotton cord will be used for all 
four, six and 10 ply tires, both for 
replacement and original equip- 
ment. 

“The cotton people shouldn’t 
worry. In a normal peacetime year 
we build 30,000,000 passenger car 
tires for replacement and 25,000,- 
000 for original equipment of new 
automobiles and light trucks. In 
the first years after the war, we 
will build even more than that... 
perhaps 50 percent more, and 
cotton cord will be used in all of 
them. The reason is that the very 
advantage which rayon has in 
heavy tires is a disadvantage in 
the lighter weight tires. 

“A cotton fabric tire will run 
many thousand miles before it 
runs into puncture trouble. A 
cotton fabric six-ply will run three 
times as far as a four-ply without 
danger of puncture, if driven under 
normal conditions. This is not 
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true of rayon. Rayon is a thinner 
cord ... so thin in fact that I 
doubt if a 4-ply rayon passenger 
car tire would run much more than 
a thousand miles without coming 
to the danger zone from the stand- 
point of puncturing. The 6-ply 
rayon passenger car tire would do 
well to equal the mileage received 
from the 4-ply cotton tire. 

“During time of war the demand 
for truck tires is abnormal. A 
much greater percentage of rubber 
consumed in tire manufacture goes 
into truck tires in wartime than is 
the case in time of peace. 


“Rayon is a distinct improve- 
ment in heavy duty tires. It is 
essential in the use of synthetics, 
which develop more heat than does 
real rubber. It is here to stay. 


“But at least three-fourths of 
the rubber consumed will go into 
passenger car and light truck tires, 
and cotton cord will be used in 
the fabric of all these casings,” 
O’Neil maintained. 


Georgia Road Plans 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Georgia is drawing 
up plans for $52,000,000 of highway 
construction in the first year after the 
war, compared with annual average 
rewar road building programs of 
20,000,000, it has been disclosed here 
by State Highway Engineer George 
McDonald. 





One does 0 in Philadelphia 





One newspaper goes into more than 600,000 homes daily in 


Philadelphia — the City of Homes. One newspaper is read by 


4 out of 5 families in Philadelphia. One newspaper covers, in 


reaching most Philadelphians, one of the most important markets 


in the country. One newspaper is consistently the leading daily 


advertising medium in Philadelphia. One newspaper — and that 


newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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A GRADE THAT RISES three feet in each five has been added to 
facilities at the Studebaker Proving Grounds where many types and makes o' 
Ordnance vehicles now undergo test. 
ving material and is surfaced with wooden blocks. A 6x6 Studebaker- 
built military cargo carrier is shown near the crest of the installation. 


Studebaker Proving Groundsea 
Get Stiffer Army Tests 


Army 
ordinary 


SOUTH BEND.—Additiona] stiff 
driving tests have been added to 
the Studebaker Proving Grounds 
here in the four months since 
Army Ordnance took over the out- 
door testing laboratory. 

Route mileage on the 800-acre 
tract has been virtually doubled, 
principally through the creation of 
new roads over furrowed and 
second growth timber land. Garage 
quarters have been expanded. 

A 250-foot long concrete “basin” 
has been built, so designed that 
water levels can be raised to five 
feet. Grades have been increased 
at several points, a project that in- 
cluded one 60 percent incline. 
Sand and mud pits have been dug. 

New facilities, used to supple- 
ment Studebaker’s three-mile con- 
crete speedway and the gravel 
roads previously in place, were in- 
stalled by the Army to simu- 
late probable military highway 
conditions. 

The grounds are now operated 
much as the Army supervises the 
armament industry. Officers are 
in charge at the plant. All test 
runs, however, are left to civilian 
drivers under the management of 
A. E. Hunt, Studebaker service 
engineer. 

Anyone familiar with the pre- 
war Studebaker Proving Grounds 
would have difficulty today recog- 
nizing the scene of this activity. 
The three-mile speedway is still in 
existence. The meandering gravel 
roads remain in the hills. Much of 
the previously unused acreage, 
however, has been chopped and 
beaten into trails reminiscent of 
the cow pasture era of the 
American highway system. 

In addition, the Army has 
created mud-oozing swamps to ape 
the Solomons and sand pits with 
the treachery of shifting deserts. 
There are also’ grades. that 
figuratively “lean backwards.” 

“Your cars have been built to 
stand up in service over every con- 
ceivable kind of road,” said the 
Army engineers. “Our vehicles will 


Canada Clarifies 


Truck-Use Curbs 


MONTREAL. — The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has an- 
nounced a new order clarifying the 
ban on “wasteful and unnecessary 
use of trucking equipment.” The 
provisions of an order issued in 
April, 1942, prohibiting the use of 
trucks for transporting persons 
other than the driver and assist- 
ants necessary to load or unload 
goods have been revoked, the 
board said. 

Under the new order, passengers 
may be carried in the cab of a 
truck only while the vehicle is 
being operated on a trip to trans- 


port goods. It is defined as 
“wasteful and unnecessary” to 
travel in a truck to or from a 


“place of recreation or entertain- 
ment, a sporting event, a picnic or 
a social gathering.” 

The order specifically exempts 
from the restrictions the use of 
trucks to carry persons to places 
of worship or a religious cere- 
mony. Provision is also made for 
emergency uses. 






The grade is too steep to hold 


— 


— 


have to stand up where no roads 
exist.” 

Typical of the military supple- 
ment to the grounds is so-called 
“route B.” This road was “laid” 
by a command car driving over a 
plowed field. 


In making mileage analyses, 
vehicles often run “in convoy” fon 
the purpose of getting exactly the 
same operating condition on each. 
A sample day’s work will call fo 
so many miles of dirt, so many 
miles of gravel, so many miles on 
the concrete speedway, so muck. 
mud and so many streams to ford. 


Illustrative of the thoroughness 
with which the Army seeks its in- 
formation, every test on the 
banked speedway is repeated in the 
reverse direction. This evens tire 
wear and the “thrust” of axle 
loads. 


New Facilities 
For Tire Output 
Cut to 70 Million 


WASHINGTON.—Rubber Direc 
tor Bradley Dewey has announced 
the appointment of L. D. Tomp 
kins, of Wilton, Conn., as depu 
rubber director. The new deputy 
director will continue in charge o 
the operations division of the office 
of the rubber director. 


Col. Dewey also announced thé 
appointment of Earl B. Babcock, 
of Akron, as an assistant rubbe 
director in charge of product de 
velopment and conversions; Frank 
Creedon, of Brockton, Mass., 
an assistant rubber director i 
charge of construction, and of Dr. 
Eduard R. Gilliland, of Cambridg 
Mass., as an assistant rubber di- 
rector in charge of research and 
development. All four men ha’ 
been with the office of the rubber 
director since 1942. 


The office of the rubber directo 
also announced that the program 
for new facilities in the rubbe 
manufacturing industry has bee 
reduced from $95,000,000 to less 
than $70,000,000, and that it no 
calls for the construction of onl 
two relatively small new plants. 


This has been made possible b 
the splendid cooperation of labor 
with industry, and by the staffs ag 
the War Production Board and t 
Army, he said. 


The Army is returning certai 
plants formerly used for ordnance 
purposes to their owners, expan- 
sion of certain present plants hd 
been carefully adjusted to take 
into consideration the presently 
available trained labor and t 
maximum existing capacity, and 
facilities in critical labor aregg 
have been adjusted in order to u 
experienced rubber workers here- 
tofore employed in other work. 


This rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry expansion has become es- 
sential in order to provide t 
necessary facilities for the conver- 
sion of the new synthetic rubbe 
now being produced in increasi 
quantities into combat, airplane, 
truck, bus, passenger car tires ang 
other essential rubber product 
which will be required in 1944, 
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POST WAR PROGRAM? 


Certainly, Let’s Win the War First... but 
we must not forget the “day after” Victory. 


Post War Planning is one of the most positive ways in 
which to insure the future of the nation. We must pre- 
pare for this ‘after Victory” responsibility, and the 
planning that industry does now will determine in great 
measure the economic stability of America in the post 
war period. 
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In our own Post War Planning we have collected con- 
siderable authoritative material on various industries, 
which we will be glad to supply you upon request. 


Graham-Paige always built good automobiles 
- . « When peace time comes you may again 
expect from them products of exceptional merit. 


—- 


GRAHAM - PAIGE, — 


MOTORS CGCORPORATIO 
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ODT Claims a Savings 
Of 200 Million Bus Miles 


WASHINGTON. — The nation’s 
transit industry, by applying the 
wartime conservation policies de- 
veloped by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, is conserving near- 
ly 200,000,000 bus miles annually 
and has added the equivalent of 
14,500 street cars and buses by in- 
creasing the carrying capacity of 
existing equipment, the ODT has 
announced. 

This was revealed by Guy A. 
Richardson, director of the ODT’s 
Division of Local Transport, in a 
report to Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the ODT. 

Intercity buses of the country 
carried 79 percent more passen- 
gers in December, 1942, than in 
the same month of the previous 
year, with an increase of only 
44 percent in passenger miles. 
The increased traffic volume was 
handled with 22 percent more 
buses, the report shows. 

Last December the _ country’s 
taxicabs transported 47 percent 
more passengers than in the cor- 


responding month of 1941, with an 





increase of only 9 percent in vehi- 
cle miles. Taxicabs in service de- 
clined 8 percent while “live” miles 
operated increased 16 percent, it 
was reported. (“Live”’ miles are 
those traveled by a vehicle carry- 
ing passengers.) 

The principal methods being em- 
ployed to conserve local bus and 
street car equipment and mileage 
include the staggering of hours, re- 
storation of old vehicles, and mul- 
tiple use of vehicles. 

A conservation equivalent to 
3,000 vehicles and 22,000,000 vehi- 
cle miles annually is being ac- 
complished through staggered- 
hour programs alone. 

More than 2,000 vehicles, re- 
garded as obsolete by pre-war 
standards, have already been re- 
stored to service by 174 transit 
companies, the report shows. 

Through the action of 166 transit 
companies in lifting restrictions 
and placing equipment in multiple 
use, a saving equivalent to almost 
2,500 vehicles has been accom- 
plished. 
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reater speed and 

six inspectors 
conventional gages, the Sheffield . , 
Multichek Electrigage was developed|ance with quotas established by 
for aircraft piston inspection in Buick 
bomber engine production. 


For America’s 


Future—For 
Future—BUY WAR PON 


SS 
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DETROIT.—In 1941, the last 
year in which tires were distributed 
through normal 
53,500,000 new passenger car tires 
were made available to the Ameri- 
can public, plus an undetermined 
but substantial quantity of used 
tires. In 1942, only 3,700,000 new 
tires were made available to OPA 
by WPB for rationing. 


For all of 1943, according to 
statements by William Jeffers, rub- 
ber director, and his successor, 
Col. Dewey, only 17,000,000 tires, 
both new and used, of which ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 will be syn- 
thetic, will be available to keep 


CHECKING 10 PISTON dimensions| essential passenger cars operating. 
simultaneously with 
accuracy than coul 


During the first eight months of 
1943, the OPA, acting in accord- 


the Office of the Rubber Director, 
has issued certificates for approxi- 
Your| mately 15,900,000 passenger car 
DS. tires. At the present rate of de- 





What handful of citizens 
would Cleveland follow today? 


CLEVELAND—621 miles from the 
sea — was facing invasion. 

It was a June day in the year of 
1812 when, suddenly, five British 


men-of-war appeared off the harbor. 


Cleveland was just a hamlet then 
—and the enemy fleet, bristling with 
half a hundred cannons, must have 
looked very terrifying indeed. 

But there was no invasion. For a 
handful of Clevelanders, including 
Judge James Kingsbury, Levi John- 
son, Lorenzo Carter, Nathan Perry, 
and George Wallace, rallied the town 
to defend its shoreline — and played 
their parts in the gallant story lead- 


ing up to Perry’s historic victory in 
the Battle of Lake Erie. 


* * * 


HO ARE Cleveland’s leaders to- 
day? What men in Cleveland now 
have the habit of leadership, the respect 
of their fellow citizens? Who are the men 
who, once convinced themselves, can 
most strongly and vitally influence their 
fellow Clevelanders? 
For an objective answer, TIME turned 
to famous statistician and all-around au- 
thority on Cleveland, Howard Whipple 
Green—asked him to name the most im- 
portant people in the city today. 
He named 525 —and then these top 
Clevelanders were asked to name the 
magazines they read regularly, to identify 
their first and second choice magazines. 





Here are the findings:— 

Of the 379 Cleveland leaders who replied, 
1. More than 56% read TIME 
regularly! 

2. TIME is so much their favorite they 
give TIME more than 3 times as many 
first-choice votes as any other maga- 
zine, no matter how large its circulation! 

As Cleveland’s leaders vote, so vote civic 

leaders all over the country. For similar 

surveys in other cities are showing simi- 
lar results. 

And group after group of national 
leaders—corporation officers, members of 
Congress, college presidents, men and 
women listed in Who’s Who (and 31 
other groups) vote TIME America’s most 
important magazine. 

By their own say-so, the way to reach 
these essential top people is through the 
pages of TIME. 


Ad-less Reader's Digest ex- 
cluded from these surveys. 


Tighter Restrictions Imposed... 


"43 Tire Shortage Put 
At Six Million 


trade channels, | 






























mand, it is conservatively esti- 
| mated that a total of 25,000,000 —s 
tires will be needed this year to 
| provide for all essential cars under 
the mileage rationing program 
which was adopted in December, 
1942, upon the basis of recom- 
mendations submitted to the Presi- 4 
dent by the Baruch committee. 

If the rubber director’s estimate 
of a 17,000,000 tire supply is cor- 
rect, a shortage of 8,000,000 tires is 
indicated by the end of this year. 
Acute shortages have already de- 
veloped in most sections of the 
country. A shortage of the propor- a 
tions indicated carries a threat of 
serious disruption of war worker 
transportation. To avoid such a _ 
condition, greater selectivity in 
certificate issuance is necessary, as 
typified by OPA’s order last week 
confining new tires to holders of 
C cards (see page one). S 

The belief that synthetic tires 
can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to afford substantial relief a 
over the next several months has 
faded. To quote a_ statement 
issued recently by Jeffers: “The 
very few experimental synthetic 
tires now being made and sched- 
uled to be made during the next 
few months are just a drop in the 
bucket compared with the need. 
I can see no immediate relief. 
Only those drivers whose work is 
most essential to the winning of 
the war can count on new replace- 
ment tires for at least the next 
12 months.” 

Scrap piles are being thoroughly 


Maximum Mileage 9,000 


For Synthetic Tires 
INDIANAPOLIS. — Having 
undertaken last July tests of 
synthetic tires in cooperation 
with one of the rubber com- 
panies, the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Safety last 
week reported that the maxi- 
mum mileage given by any of 
the tires was 9,000 miles. 
Approximately one-third of 
them were unusable after 1,500 
miles, Don F. Stiver, director of 
the department, announced. He 
warned against blisters pro- 
duced by friction-heat gener- 
ated at only slight excesses of 
speed. Stiver said he assumed 
that the synthetic tires were 
some of the first available. 













































culled to obtain every tire that 
shows any possibilities of further 
use after temporary or permanent 
repair. These “emergency tires” 
are now being rationed, and the 
OPA is hopeful that if all stocks 
of these tires now in junkyards 
and auto graveyards can be made 
available for some additional use, 
the year-end shortage may be held 
to perhaps 6,000,000 tires. 

This 6,000,000 indicated shortage 
will obviously be reduced to the 
extent of any production of, 
new synthetic tires in excess of 
5,000,000. 

The continuance of maximum re 
capping will also have a favorable 
influence on the indicated 1943 
passenger tire shortage. 


Buna Tire Output Reaches 


10,000 a Week at Dunlop 
BUFFALO.—Truck and passen-¢ 
ger car tires made of Buna §S 
synthetic rubber now are being 
produced at the rate of 10,000 a 
week by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp. in its plant here. Most of 
the tires are for civilian use. = 
“Production is slowly increasing 
and the public can expect reason-. 
ably good tires,” said Presiden 
Edward B. Germain. “I think the 
industry as a whole is making 
good progress qualitatively but no 
quantitatively.” 
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DuPont Starts Tire Fabric 


Output at Buffalo 

BUFFALO.—Production of “Cor- 
dura,” tough rayon yarn used in 
long-wearing Army truck and air- 
plane tires, in self-sealing airplane 
gasoline tanks and in many other 
military products, has been started s 
by E. IL du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc. in its Buffalo area plan 
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“WERE WORKING TOGETHER 


bes 2 ~/ust as Americas Armed Forces are Fighting Logether- 


TO WIN THIS WAR!” 
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Today Chevrolet Has More Than Six- 
teen Million Square Feet of Floor 
Space Devoted to the Produc- 
tion of Volume for Victory 


It takes teamwork to win wars; and Chevrolet is a 
willing teamworker with America’s armed forces and 
with other war producers in this greatest of all 
world conflicts. ... Our role in America’s war effort 


Two Types of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Engines, One 
FOr One air ee rene ones or 47 ond is twofold. . .. We are a major producer—building 


C-53 Cargo Planes 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines, anti-aircraft guns, 
high-explosive and armor-piercing shells, aluminum 


and steel forgings, iron and magnesium castings, 





military trucks and other products for our fighting 
men. ... And we are also a major supplier for other 
war centiauiee~eiatien vital parts by the million 
for more than 120 other important war producers. 
- -- America’s industrial leaders are working together 
and winning the battie of production, just as 
America’s armed forces are fighting together and 
winning battles in the field. Chevrolet is proud to be 
playing its full part by serving as major producer 


Thousands Upon Thousands of Military Trucks 
and major supplier too. 


BUY BONDS FASTER 


CHEVR OLET BRING VICTORY CLOSER 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Macnasium Castings for Aircraft Engines 
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DENVER. — Constitutionality of 
the gasoline rationing system was 
challenged in district court here 
last week in a suit filed by Russell 
L. Wehner, a_ real-estate man, 
against Office of Price Administra- 
tion officials. The suit is for a 
declaratory judgment that ration 
order 5-c and procedural regula- 
tion 4, as applied against the 
plaintiff, are null and void. 


Wehner’s complaint asserts 


WPB Releases 
2,360 Trucks 
Sept. 12-18 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 2,360 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram Sept. 12-18, inclusive, the 
automotive division of the War 
Production Board has announced. 


A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 532 light, 1,408 medium and 
161 heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In 
addition, 231 trailers, 26 third-axle 
attachments and 2 dollies were 
released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect March 9, 1942, a 
total of 167,335 vehicles of all types 
has been released. In this total 
are included 38,685 light, 94,755 
medium and 18,887 heavy trucks— 
13,645 trailers, 1,766 third-axles at- 
tachments and 97 dollies and mis- 
cellaneous vehicles. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


YOU NEED TIMKEN BEARINGS 


IN BUS, STOP anp GO, service 
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Can OPA Ration Gas? 


Real-Estate Dealer’s Suit Charges 
System Is Unconstitutional 





that gasoline rationing violates 
both the Colorado and United 
States constitutions and charges 
it is a federal usurpation of both 
state and individual rights. 


Before the institution of gasoline 
rationing, Wehner’s complaint re- 
cites, he, in connection with his 
real-estate business, acquired 1,000 
gallons of gasoline. When the ra- 
tioning system was started, he reg- 
istered and obtained a basis A 
card. He continued to use his own 
gasoline to supplement his A 
ration. 

Last June, he was cited to ap- 
pear before the rationing board. 
His complaint states he was 
charged with misuse of rations, 
and that his A card was taken 
away from him for a period of one 
year and threats were made to 
padlock and stop him from using 
his own gasoline. 

Wehner charges the OPA order 
forbidding him to use gasoline he 
owns deprives him of property 
which is essential to the operation 
of his business and violates the 
constitutional guarantee that no 
person shall be deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The suit alleges the powers 
exercised by the OPA never have 
been delegated to it or to the 
federal government by either the 
states or the people. 

The gasoline rationing system is 
attacked as an “illegal invasion of 
the exclusive sovereign power of 
Colorado” and regulations issued 
by the OPA are branded an “illegal 
usurpation on the part of rm 
executive department of govern- 
ment of powers belonging ex- 
clusively to the legislative and 
judicial departments.” 
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WORKERS ARE 
machined breech casings for Bofors 
of DeSoto. The art of 


uantity production 





SHOWN here putting the finishing touches on finely 


anti-aircraft guns, made at a plant 
learned by the automotive 


industry in turning out millions of automobiles a year is now helping to 


speed delivery of vital 


war weapons. Both 


Army and Navy use this 


Chrysler-built gun to knock enemy planes out of the sky. 





Gas-Revocation Procedure 
Fixed for Commercial Users 


WASHINGTON.— Office of De-, 


fense Transportation last week 
announced the policies and pro- 
cedures to be used in the suspen- 
sion or revocation of gasoline 
allotments for commercial motor 
vehicles. Under the new policies, 
ODT certificates of war necessity 
may be suspended, recalled, can- 
celed or revoked for “good cause.” 
This includes: 

1. Willful or negligent failure to 
comply with applicable ODT orders 
and regulations. 

2. Fraud or willful misrepre- 
sentation in obtaining a certificate. 

3. Willful falsification of records 
or reports required by the ODT. 





NowHERE is transmission performance 
put to the test that it is in city busses, 
and nowhere is there a greater need for 
Timken Bearings. Gears must be held to 
close limits because loose tolerances permit 
rapid wear particularly in busses where 
starting and shifting occur in every block. 
Therefore, gear shaft alignment is tremen- 
dously important and too, therefore, the 
use of Timken Bearings. 


Every Mack transmission is liberally 
equipped with them as for example this 
Mack C M bus transmission on which 
Timken Bearings are used on the counter 
and spline shafts and on the bevel pinion. 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





4. Abandonment of the opera- 
tions for which the certificate was 
} issued. 

5. Prohibition by the ODT of the 
| operations certified. 

. Erroneous issuance 
certificate. 
| The action was taken to provide 
a uniform basis for the suspension, 
_ recall, cancellation or revocation of 
‘a certificate of war necessity, ODT 
' said. 

No general recalling of certifi- 
cates is expected, however, for 
each certificate must be handled 
separately and its recall must 
be based on individually docu- 
mented “good cause.” 

Under this procedure, the truck, 
bus or taxicab operator whose 
certificate is under consideration 
for suspension or recall must be 
} notified by registered mail. Noti- 
| fication must be accompanied by 
detailed reasons for the proposed 
| action. 

Such action will in all cases be 
initiated by the ODT motor trans- 
port district office. 

When an operator is notified, he 
has the right to present evidence 
and may obtain an oral hearing. 
In the event of an adverse decision 
by a district manager, an appeal 
may be taken to the _ regional 
director of ODT. A final appeal 


of a 











may be made to the _ director 
of ODT. 
Wherever possible, hearings 


will be held at places convenient 
to the certificate holder and 
the witnesses. Every opportunity 
will be given the certificate 
holder to present his case, and 
he will have the right to appear 
in person or be represented by 
counsel, present evidence, cross- 
examine witnesses and to obtain 
a transcript of the testimony, 
ODT said. 

The policies and procedure an- 
nounced by ODT were contained in 
two orders, Amendment 9 to Gen- 
eral Order 21 and Administrative 
Order ODT 5. 


At the same time, the ODT 
issued Administrative Order 8, 
which formalizes present proce- 
dures covering review of motor 
fuel and mileage allotments for 
commercial vehicles. 

The three orders became effec- 
tive Oct. 1. 


New Officials Appointed 
by Detroit Gray Iron Co. 

DETROIT.—Hugh Martin, presi- 
dent of Detroit Gray Iron Foundry 
Co. and of its subsidiary, Detroit 
Alloy Steel Co., has announced 
several new appointments made at 
the last meeting of the board. 

Herman Kluender, for many 
years vice president and a direc- 
tor of Detroit Alloy Steel, was 
elected a director of the parent 
company and made vice president 
in charge of manufacturing for 
both companies. James L. Blean 
was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of Detroit Gray Iron. John 
Smyly was named director of 
sales for both companies. 

Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 








‘Nash-Kelvinator 
Gets VT Loan 
‘For $75,000,000 


DETROIT. — Arrangements have 
been completed by the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. for a $75,000,000 
bank credit for the financing of 
war production contracts and to 
provide immediate working capital 
‘in the event of the termination of 
any of these contracts, according 
to George W. Mason, president, 
and Howard A. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finances. 


This is the first loan to be made 
to a major war producing organi- 
zation under the terms of the new 
“VT” liberalized credit regulations, 
which were announced early this 
month in a joint statement issued 
by the War and Navy departments, 
the Maritime Commission and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


The Chase National Bank ne- 
gotiated the loan through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and is clearing agent for a 
group of 21 banks. The Chase and 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York are each participating 
to the extent of 10 percent of the 
loan and the balance is being 
shared by 19 other leading banks 
throughout the country with which 
the company also has had close 
business relations over a long pe- 
riod of years. 


The $75,000,000 loan to Nash- 
Kelvinator not only provides for 
the financing of the war produc- 
tion contracts now held by the 
company, but combines the ad- 
vantages of the broader aspects of 
the new “VT” loan program, under 
which contractors whose contracts 
are cancelled will be enabled to 
free working capital which other- 
wise might be tied up in war pro- 
duction work. 


Terms of the Nash-Kelvinator 
loan, which conform to the new 
regulations, provide for a govern- 
ment guarantee to the banks of 90 
percent and a standby charge of 
% Of 1 percent on the unused por- 
tion of the credit. The interest rate 
is 2% percent. 


Aside from the contract termina- 
tion features of the loan, however, 
the credit will be utilized to finance 
Nash-Kelvinator’s greatly-increased 
war production program. On June 
30, 1943, the company had unfilled 
government orders amounting to | 
$650,000,000 and the billings for the 
fiscal year ending this Sept. 30 will 
be approximately $100,000,000 more 
than those of the previous year. 
At the present rate, it is expected 
that this year’s dollar volume will 
be more than doubled by Septem- 
ber, 1944. 


‘te Go 


More States May Seek 
Aviation Gas Levy 


_ MILWAUKEE. — Aviation gaso- 

line will be taxed by an increasing 
number of states, it was predicted 
by John A. Ainlay, director of the 
Nebraska motor fuel tax division, 
in addressing one of the sessions 
of the North American Gasoline 
Tax Conference held here. 


He noted, however, that “the 
committee on  intergovernmental 
fiscal relations appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury has sug- 
gested that in postwar years the 
federal government leave taxation 
of highway gasoline entirely to the 
states and the states leave taxation 
of aviation gasoline entirely to the 
federal government.” 


A definite trend in the heavy 
transportation field toward the use 
of diesel motors and motors burn- 
ing compressed gases such as 
protane and butane was reported 
by Ainlay, who also predicted that 
lighter vehicles, such as passenger 
cars, will be designed in the 
future to burn higher octane fuels 
now being developed for aviation 
purposes only. 















































































GM Stockholders Total 


414,380 in Third Quarter 


NEW YORK.—The total number 
of General Motors common and 
preferred stockholders for the third 
quarter of 1943 was 414,380 com- 
pared with 414,247 for the second 
quarter of 1943 and with 414,064 
for the third quarter of 1942. 

There were 392,840 holders of 
common stock and 21,540 of pre- 
‘ferred stock. 
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THEY ARE indeed jewels of precision 
—these pistons which flow by the 
thousands from Hudson production 
lines, bound for service in the fight- 
ing heart of famous Wright Cyclone 
engines. 


Finish dimensions, for example, 
must be accurate to 10 millionths of 
an inch, and weight to 4 hundredths 
of a pound—tolerances unknown in 
pre-war automobile manufacture, 
fine as it was. 


This is one of many war contracts 
(including Oerlikon 20-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns, Hudson Invader 
engines, wings for Helldivers and 


y 


Aviation Division Awarded 
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fuselage sections for Marauder 
bombers) to which Hudson has 
brought the 34-year experience of 
an organization trained in mass pro- 
duction, schooled in high precision, 
and used to hard-hitting teamwork. 


Teamwork is also playing its part 
on the home transportation front. 
Hudson distributors and dealers— 
backed by a nationwide system of 
parts distribution—are making good 
their pledge to “keep ’em rolling.” 


When. peace comes, we'll be 
building finer-than-ever Hudsons 
to be sold by our coast-to-coast 
organization. 


HUDSON 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN 


Army-Navy “E” for 
EANCE High Achievement in 


War Production 


Back the Attack with 34 Years of Engineering Leadership 
U. S. War Bonds 


aaa 


SUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
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judicious Planning Needed... 
Sound Incentive Plans 


Termed a Boon to All 


WASHINGTON.—In an address 
before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, John W. Nickerson, 
director of the management con- 
sultant division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, declared that pro- 
duction results demonstrate that 
properly designed and operated in- 
centive plans, mutually agreed 
upon, can benefit labor, manage- 
ment and the nation through in- 
creased productivity of our in- 
dustrial system and through in- 
creased utilization of labor. 

Nickerson said that hundreds of 
managements are now devising 
methods of rewarding workers’ ef- 
fort with full understanding and 
collaboration of their representa- 
tives. 

“Incentive wage plans must be 
tailored locally to fit a particular 
plant,” he said, emphasizing that 
“a plan may be a dynamic and 
constructive force for produc- 
tion if properly administered or 
it may be a means of disrupting 
labor relations and actually low- 
ering production.” 

Pointing to the possibility of 
plant rather than individual mea- 
surements in some instances, the 
WPB official said, “Where local 
conditions and time permit the use 
of individual measurements, well 
and good. 

“Otherwise there is the oppor- 
tunity to pioneer with the newer 
wartime conception of plant re- 
wards. Here a production plant, 
like an army, can be a fighting 
unit imbued with one thought— 
more production. Plans may vary 
but by leadership and the spirit of 
teamwork and an intelligent con- 
ception of the measure of output, 
both a higher level of production 
and a proper reward can be at- 
tained.” 

He pointed out that both man- 
agement and labor share govern- 
ment’s interest in wage incen- 


Retailer, Labor, 
Consumer Given 


Voice in OPA 


WASHINGTON.—A group of 55 
representatives of retail business, 
together with six representatives 
of consumers and of organized 
labor, were invited to advise with 
the director of the consumer goods 
division of OPA on retail price con- 
trol of products other than food, 
it was announced last week by the 
price agency. 

The group was named by the di- 
vision director, Reagan P. Connal- 
ly who, after his recent appoint- 
ment by OPA General Manager 
Chester Bowles, laid aside his 
duties as president of the Inter- 
state Department Stores to assume 
his OPA post. Connally hopes to 
obtain from the group the fullest 
possible information of the reac- 
tion of retail business and the pub- 
lic to OPA methods of retail price 
control for consumer goods. 


Distinctly different from _ the 
formal industry advisory commit- 
tees which have been appointed by 
the price administrator to repre- 
sent specific industries, the group 
or council is similar to other in- 
formal groups upon which OPA 
has depended in keeping in close 
touch with industries, or broader 
fields of business operation. 

In addition to the over-all coun- 
ci] of more than 60 members, Con- 
nally expects to set up similar and 
smaller groups in each OPA region, 
which will clear their findings with 
the main body and with him. Re- 
tail businesses which find they do 
not have adequate representation 
in the counci] for their particular 
interests are asked to communicate 
with the director. 

Approximately a dozen sub-com- 
mittees will be formed from the 
membership of the main group 
which will make special studies of 
price control in retail stores and 
business of various types, such as 
chain stores, independent retailers, 
mai] order houses, and in stores 
doing varying volumes of business. 





Buy War 


Bonds and Stamps— 
crush the 8. 


tives because they constitute one 
specific method to compensate 
financially the extra effort which 
workers are being called upon to 
make to increase unit production 
so needed now because of the 
diminishing supply of new work- 
ers. 

Nickerson emphasized especially 
the necessity for real agreement 
between management and the bar- 
gaining agency as to the adoption 
or modification of any wage incen- 
tive plan. He also stressed the need 
for as much simplicity as possible 
so that workers can readily under- 
stand the relationship between 
their efforts and their earnings. 

The management consultant di- 
vision was established within WPB 
in August to increase production 
through better industrial relations 
and improved management prac- 
tices. It operates in close collabora- 
tion with the WPB office of labor 
production. 





| 





Many Inventive Plans 
Missing Main Point 

NEW YORK.—While the War 
Labor Board has approved the 
principle of incentive systems, 
it may be necessary to reject 
many of the plans offered as be- 
ing more likely to result in gen- 
eral wage increases than in 
greater production, George W. 
Taylor, vice-chairman of the 
board, told American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s manpower stabili- 
zation conference last week, 

Taylor, who indicated WLB 
would soon announce a general 
policy covering such plans, re- 
ported that many companies 
were submitting plans based on 
nothing more than higher wage 
rates for increases in average 
output. He explained that in- 
creases in total output were not 
always due to extra work, but 
often resulted from contribu- 
tions by management in the 
form of new equipment and 
other measures. 





Picnic for Employes 
SAN ANTONIO.—Employes of Her- 
pel-Gillespie, local Ford dealers, were 
— of the firm at a picnic in 
Imos Park on the evening of Sept. 22. 
Approximately 70 attended. 


Restrictions on T Rations 
Are Continued in the East 


WASHINGTON.—Under a plan! 


worked out by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the Office 
of Price Administration, commer- 
cial vehicles in the 12 Northeastern 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, with some exceptions, will re- 
ceive gasoline rations for the 
fourth quarter on the basis of 
mileage reductions in effect through 
the third quarter. 

These reductions as ordered by 
ODT on June 1 were aimed at a 
40 percent curtailment in mile- 
age for most vehicles with ODT 
Certificates of War Necessity. 

In issuing transport (T) rations 
for the fourth quarter, rationing 
boards will follow the procedure 
set up in Amendment 76 to Ration 
Order 5C, effective Sept. 30, 1943. 
It follows: 

Vehicles for which ODT has 
specified a new maximum gallon- 
age on or after June 1 will get 
ration coupons for that amount of 
gasoline. The ration board must 
have a notice from ODT to allow 
this new gallonage. 

Vehicles for which such a notice 


has not been received will be 
allowed 60 percent of the maximum 
gallonage ration specified by ODT. 
This will have the effect of cur- 
tailing the vehicle’s mileage by the 
40 percent figure proposed in the 
ODT order on June 1. 

Specifically exempted from the 
provisions of the amendment are 
buses, including school buses, 
ambulances, hearses, taxis and 
vehicles available for public 
rental. These vehicles shall in 
all cases receive T rations for 
the full amount specified for the 
fourth quarter by ODT. 
Maximum gallonage specified in 
Certificates of War Necessity is- 
sued before June 1 was allowed in 
the expectation of a larger supply 
of gasoline than is now available 
in the Northeastern area, OPA 
pointed out. For this reason the 
reductions in effect since June are 
being continued, unless ODT makes 
a new determination of need in 
which case a vehicle might retain 
its previous mileage, or have it 
increased. 


THIS IS OUR PLATFORM...This Year 
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Note Rapid Progress in Use 
Of Gasoline Substitutes 


WASHINGTON. — Although the 
problem of finding successful sub- 
stitutes for gasoline as a motor 
fuel is not one demanding imme- 
diate solution in the United States, 
it is of interest to note the rapid 
progress being made along these 
lines elsewhere, says a _ report 
issued last week by the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

“In many parts of the world 
where little or no gasoline is 
obtainable,” the report _ states, 
“automobiles are being operated 
successfully on power generated 
from charcoal gas which is made 
in an attachment to the motor. It 
has been found that there is a 
deficiency of about 20 percent in 
the power made available as com- 
pared with gasoline power. 

“Gasoline has been produced 
from coal and shale for many 
years, and a Bureau of Standards 
estimate indicates that possibly as 
much as 50 percent of the gasoline 
used in operating the Nazi war 
machine prior to the bombardment 
of the Ploesti oil fields was manu- 
factured from coal. 


“Brazil apparently has gone 
further than other countries in dis- 
covering gasoline substitutes. A 
mixture running as high as 90 per- 
cent alcohol and 10 percent gaso- 
line is now in general use in that 
country. As a matter of fact, that 
country has been using this mix- 
ture since 1931, the plan having 
been made compulsory by law in 
order to meet the motor fuel short- 
age and help use up the surplus of 
sugar from which the alcohol was 
manufactured. 

“So much alcohol is now being 
made for mixture with gasoline 
that Brazil has become the world’s 
eighth largest producer of alcohol 
according to studies made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which also_ reports 
on the use of charcoal gas in 
Brazilian motor vehicles as follows: 

“A decree was passed requiring 
all operators of as many as 10 
vehicles to convert one to gaso- 
gene, and two prominent American 
auto companies in Brazil have 


begun the manufacture of gasogene 
equipment. 


Last Year and through the Yeas... 


In April, 


Bulk Freighting by Air 
Held Foolish by Girdler 

NEW YORK. — Although en- 
visioning a bright future for 
aviation, bulk freight transpor- 
tation by air is viewed as “sheer 
nonsense” by Tom M. Girdler, 
chairman of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. and of Re- 
public Steel Corp., in his 
autobiography, Boot Straps, just 
published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

“Suggestions that bulk freight 
is to be transported by air, even 
in trains or gliders,” he writes, 
“is sheer nonsense and will be 
for many years. 

“There will be, however, a 
growth of airplane feeder lines 
and mail lines. We have 
created an astonishing number 
of new airports and this devel- 
opment will go on.” 


were 2,084 automotive vehicles in 
Rio and about 5,000 in Sao Paulo 
operating gasogene, using charcoal 
as fuel. It is estimated that by 
the end of 1943 there will be 10,000 
gasogene-operated vehicles in Sao) 
Paulo, or about one-fifth of as 


1943 there|total vehicles in the state.” 


BUILDING TOGETHER 


T HAS TAKEN YEARS to build up the vast system of American motor 
transportation upon which our very life depends. 


So, too, has it taken years for “U.S.” independent tire dealers and 
the United States Rubber Company to build together a business of 
servicing and supplying rubber for this transportation. 


Today, we both are prepared for the vital war job of keeping the 
wheels of essential transportation rolling. 


The 


“U. S.”" independent tire dealer has concentrated his efforts on 


the tire business he knows so well. Now he is one of the most impor- 
tant citizens engaged in the war effort. His townsmen depend upon 
him as a tire expert who can help them get more mileage which means 
more transportation. Under mileage rationing and compulsory tire 
inspection, his responsibility is increased .. . 
especially in wartime. 


his is no part-time job, 


The United States Rubber Company has backed up its dealers with 
outstanding quality products led by the famous U. S. Royal Master 
that outsold the premium quality field for seven years, with a full profit 
sales policy featuring the U. S. Royal Master and Royal De Luxe: 
with a quality merchandising program that helped develop a more 
profitable and a better balanced business — all available only to “U. S.” 
independent tire dealers. 


Together we have built a sound tire business that holds great promise 
for the future. We firmly believe that when this war is over, people 
will not forget “U.S.” independent tire dealers—men with a real stake 


in the community — 


loyal citizens who stuck by their customers and 


helped conserve their precious mileage when they needed it most. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER > 


NEW YORK 


solid foundation upon which United States Rubber Company and its 
ndependent tire dealers are building together for today and for tomorrow. 
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| Praise for Pipelines 
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OPA Cites Improvement 
In Oil Delivery to East 


NEW YORK. — Assurances that 
problems of oil transportation to 
the Eastern seaboard are being 
solved rapidly were voiced by 
Office of Defense Transportation 
officials at the annual convention 
here of the National Petroleum 
Assn. 

Disclosing that more than 350,000 
barrels daily of crude oil and its 
products were being delivered to 
the East by pipelines, compared 
| with 41,000 in January, 1941, R. W. 
| Schields, associate director of 
|ODT’s pipeline section, estimated 
| that with completion of the twenty- 
inch and twenty-four-inch pipe- 
lines, more than 600,000 barrels 
daily would be delivered. 

Importance of the substitution 

of tank trucks for railroad tank 


| cars as a shipping medium on | 


short hauls was stressed by S. F. 
Niness, associate director of the 
ODT tank truck section, who 
said this had been so successful 


that no tank cars were delivering 
petroleum products to a destina- 
tion less than 200 miles distant. 


Assistant Deputy PAW Adminis- 
trator Bruce K. Brown said that 
in September about 32 percent of 
all petroleum products refined in 
this country would be used by the 
armed forces and estimated that 
this figure would rise to 40 percent 
before many months. Declaring 
that the nation was producing 
about 4,400,000 barrels daily of 
crude oil, he said this was being 
turned into about 3,800,000  bar- 
rels of petroleum products, of 
which about 1,800,000 barrels were 
gasoline. 


Asserting that only a small pro- 
portion of the nation’s gasoline 
output could be allocated to civil- 
ian passenger automobiles, Brown 
placed the demands of the armed 
forces at 600,000 barrels. daily, 
leaving 1,200,000. He explained that 
trucks, taxis and buses must have 
at least 450,000 barrels daily, leav- 
ing 750,000 to be divided among 
industrial users, farmers and civil- 
ian passenger automobiles. 


District PAW Director H. W. 
Dodge said the East Coast short- 
age of petroleum products was 
caused by lack of supply and 
that the most important problem 
was “to utilize adequately the 
transportation facilities that are 
now and will be available over 
the balance of 1943.” 


“The petroleum industry and 
PAW,” he said, “have made avail- 
able an adequate supply of petro- 
leum products to satisfy essential 
needs. The margin of time be- 
tween a plant shutdown and a 
supply of fuel sometimes last 
winter was a matter of minutes, 
yet to its credit the petroleum in- 
dustry has kept essential industry 
at work uninterruptedly.” 


Welding Meeting 
Oct. 18 to Feature 
War Problems 


CHICAGO.—In conjunction with 
the Wartime Emergency Metal 
Congress, the American Welding 
Society will open its twenty-fourth 
annual meeting Monday, Oct. 18, 
in the Palmer House here. 


From hundreds of letters seek- 
ing suggestions and ideas, a pro- 
gram of 18 technical sessions of 
direct interest to the war effort 
has been worked out for the 3%- 
day meeting. 

The meeting will open with 
presentation of medals and prizes 
and a lecture by Dr. C. A. Adams, 
first president of the society. Col. 
S. B. Ritchie, chief of the service 
board of the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, will speak Monday 
evening. 

Technical sessions for Monday 
include several on cutting, railroad 
work and weldability. For Tues- 
day the discussions are listed under 
resistance welding, tubing, flame 
hardening and hard facing, ships 
and research. Wednesday’s topics 
include aircraft, nonferrous weld- 
ing and brazing, piping, inspection, 
qualification and training, repair 
and maintenance, production and 
pressure vessels. 


Ky. Registration 
Off 3 Percent 


LOUISVILLE.—Between men in 
the armed services, cars laid up or 
junked as worn out, or without 
tires, etc., there were 19,692 fewer 
motor vehicle licenses issued to 
motorists this year than last in 
Kentucky, according to the state 
revenue department records for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1943. 

Registration for the 1942-43 sea- 
son was set at 590,648 licenses, as 
against 610,340 in the 1941-1942 
season. 


A. J. Monday 


MILWAUKEE.—Anthony J. Mon- 
day, 72, president of A. J. Monday 
Co., automobile repair firm, died of 
a heart attack. 
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Expert Predicts 
Repeal of Tax 


On Excess Profits 


NEW YORK.—Stimulation of 
sound postwar business will re- 
quire repeal of the excess profits 
tax, which is particularly severe 
on corporations exploiting new in- 
ventions and developments, the 
annual meeting of the Controllers 
Institute of America was told by 


Roswell Magill, former undersecre- | 


tary of the treasury. 


Magill, who is now a partner in 
the law firm of Cravath, de Gers- 
dorff, Swain & Wood, predicted 
that the principal federal taxes of 
the postwar decade would probably 
be individual and corporate income 
taxes, special excises on liquor, to- 
bacco, gasoline and other commo- 
dities regarded as “luxuries,” 
estate and gift taxes, social se- 
curity taxes, “and possibly a gen- 
eral sales tax.” From these sources, 
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Official Photo U. S. Air Forces 

THE STRIKING PERFORMANCE of the new Dodge six-wheel-drive troop 
and supply carrier, shown here taking to water like a duck—and it got across, 
too—provided a thrilling afternoon for 35 Dodge district managers, in 
Detroit for a ten-day meeting. During a visit to the testing grounds of 
the Dodge truck plant, the field men were impressed by the acrobatics of 
the Army’s newest ‘‘Mountain Mule,” a 1%%-ton military truck of remarkable 


he estimated, could be raised an| traction and great power, now in volume production at Dodge, put through 


.| its pa b 
annual federal revenue of $20,000,-| o8 a oe EY 


000,000. 


The speaker assailed the excess|that is frequently discriminatory 
profits tax as the greatest brake/ and unfair in its operation because 
on corporate enterprise and one|the well-established corporation is 


O. M. (Frenchy) Raes, veteran | tm truck road test engineer, 
Biggers, president of Fargo division, Chrysler Corp. 


likely to be less heavily burdened 
than its young and growing com- 
petitor. 





In Wake of Rationing... 


Substitute Motor Fuels 
Bring Tax Law Changes 


WASHINGTON. — Following ap- 
pearance on the highways of a 
growing number of vehicles burn- 
ing diesel and_ similar motor 
fuels as restrictions on gasoline 
consumption became _ increasingly 
stringent, legislatures of half a 
dozen states brought motor fuels 
other than gasoline within reach 
of their tax laws or changed rates 
of taxation on such fuels this 
year, according to the Federation 
of Tax Administrators. 

No additional gasoline taxes or 
increases in rates were reported 
for 1943, but two states, Indiana 
and Missouri, repealed their exist- 
ing laws and enacted new ones 
modernizing the taxation of gaso- 
line, and two other state, Iowa and 
New Hampshire, reenacted laws 


with important modifications, the 
federation said. 
New levies on motor fuels 


other than gasoline this year in- 


L-O-F WARTIME CONTRIBUTION... 










craft. 
* 


e Inspecting curved lami- 
nated aircraft Safety Plate 
Glass. New bending tech- 
niques have been developed 
to meet the requirements 


of the aircraft industry. 


Top quality materials, skilled craftsmen and ample facil- 
ities are three qualifications which Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company daily employs in its plants. 

Today, in one phase of its war work, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford is meeting successfully the demands for aircraft 
Safety Plate Glass possessing greatly increased strength 
and curved to extreme shapes, as well as for new construc- 
tions which simplify installation in plane openings. The 
new installation methods provide added flexibility and 
strength in service, thus reducing glass breakage due to 
impact and strain. They also permit flush surfaces, de- 
creasing wind resistance at all levels of flight and discour- 
aging ice formation by eliminating ledges on which ice 


e Highly skilled workmen 
are required to cut curved 
Safety Plate Glass for air- 


ee 


b 
oe 
 . 


+ 
ey 


might accumulate. 


LIBBEY°-OWENS:FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 






Its capacity for volume production by thoroughly skilled 
workers, plus the know-how obtained from over a quarter 
of a century’s experience in making glass for thousands of 
uses, have enabled Libbey-Owens-Ford to make many 
contributions to the manufacture of military equipment— 
in the air, on land and on the sea. 

From our Engineering and Research Laboratories have 
come many developments for both wartime and peacetime 
use. At all times we welcome the opportunity to co-operate 
with aircraft and allied manufacturers in supplying tech- 
nical assistance. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 


73103 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





clude Oregon’s excise tax of 
5 cents a gallon, Indiana’s license 
tax of 4 cents a gallon, North 
Dakota’s privilege tax of 4 cents 
a gallon, Connecticut’s special 
use tax of 3 cents a gallon, and 
Utah’s 2 percent tax on such 
fuels sold for domestic consump- 
tion. Colorado, also, made oper- 
ators of vehicles burning diesel 
fuels or liquefied petroleum gas, 
except vehicles used for farming, 
liable for the state motor fuel 
tax. 

New Hampshire also took action 
in this connection. One of the 
major changes provides that the 
consumer must pay the motor fuel 
tax when a fuel not covered by 
the regular gas tax law is used for 
motor vehicles on the highway. 

Texas was the only state to re- 
duce motor fuel tax rates, cutting 
its tax on diesel fuels used in 
highway transportation from 8 to 
6 cents a gallon. 

Major changes in the new 
Indiana and Missouri laws include 
provisions for collection of the tax 
from the first receiver of fuel 
within the state. 

An important change in the 
revised Iowa law provides that 
motor fuel refined in Iowa or 
imported into the state is not 
subject to tax until it leaves the 
refinery or storage terminal. The 
licensed distributor who receives 
the fuel is then liable for the 
tax. The new Iowa law also 
authorizes distributors to sell 
motor fuel for non-taxable resale 
or use. 

While there were no increases in 
state gas tax rates this year, half 
a dozen states did continue exist- 
ing taxes. Florida extended for 
two years its 1 cent a _ gallon 
temporary additional tax; Massa- 
chusetts extended its additional 1 
cent tax to June 30, 1946; Nebraska 
made permanent its temporary gas 
tax of 5 cents a gallon; New York 
extended to March 31, 1944, its 
emergency tax of 1 cent a gallon 
on gasoline and other motor fuels, 
and North Dakota extended to 
July 1, 1945, its additional tax of 
1 cent a gallon. Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia also ex- 
tended gasoline taxes. 

Georgia and Nebraska both 
ruled by legislative enactment 
that the gasoline tax is to be 
considered a levy on the con- 
sumer, as did South Carolina 
in 1942. 

Motor fuel tax refunds received 
legislative attention in several 
states this year. Colorado now 
grants refunds for gasoline con- 
sumed in “tractors,. trucks and 
other farm machinery when used 
| for agricultural purposes on farms 
and ranches”; North Carolina ex- 
tended its list of permissible re- 
fund claims by including losses 
caused by fires and wrecking of 
transportation conveyances, acts 
of war, accidents, etc., and abol- 
ished a provision that losses must 
be in excess of 1 per cent to per- 
mit refund. 

Texas eliminated a 1 per cent 
deduction on first sale, distribution 
or use of motor fuels from its tax 
refund law, and permitted tax re- 
funds on motor fuel sold to the 
| federal government for its exclu- 
| sive use; Vermont provided for re- 
fund of 3 cents a gallon on gaso- 
line sold to a pilot training school 
| approved by the federal govern- 
ment; and Wisconsin now will 
allow refunds on gasoline pur- 
chased in Wisconsin and used in 
other states provided an equal 


amount is refunded in the other 
|state for gasoline bought in 
Wisconsin. 





Legislation exempting the fed- 
eral government from paying state 
motor fuel taxes of one kind or 
another was enacted this year by 
Alabama, Florida, Indiana, North 
Dakota and Oklahoma. North Da- 
kota, in addition, exempted from 
taxation motor fuel used by the 
state and local governments. Okla- 
homa extended its exemption to 
include motor fuel used in air- 
|craft engines on test stands for 
|army instruction. Georgia limited 
exemption of gasoline sold to the 
|federal government to that pur- 
'chased and paid for by the U. S. 
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AMERICAS LARGEST [MANUFACTURER 
OF AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS / 


Thisis the intricate Hamilton Stand- war fronts the world over. 

= ard propeller we are building by The men and women of Nash may 
arrangement with the United Air- well be proud of the part they are 
craft Corporation, for ten of the playing in the Victory that’s surely 






























b world’s most famous planes . . . coming . . . for Nash-Kelvinator is 
bombers, troop transports, and car- now America’s largest manufacturer 
- go Carriers. of aircraft propellers . . . and the 


products of their hands, and hearts 
and brains are in the forefront of 
the attack that’s smashing our Axis 
foes. These shining blades, they hope, 
will soon bring home to them their 
sons and brothers, their sweethearts 
and loved ones . . . will soon make 
certain on some day not too far 
It’s the propeller, which the skilled away that they may turn again to 
men of Nash-Kelvinator are helping the production of peaceful things— 
to build, that speeds the swarms of to the building of an even greater 
- fleet Mosquito bombers that slip in Nash than they have built before. 


at dusk to deliver the deadly stings And when that day comes, Nash will 


It’s this marvel of precision engi- 

2 neering that carries mighty Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators through 
tremendous daylight precision bomb- 
ing raids over France and Germany, 

and in the Jap-infested islands of 

¥ the South Pacific. 





to paralyze German war industry. be prepared with a forward-looking 
: And it’s these “props” that lift and program, a great automobile, anda 
carry giant Lancasters on night franchise among the finest in the 
: bombing shows for the British . . . industry. 


medium bombers, huge transports, 


é ee ° 99 The men and women of the Propeller Division 
=@ and cargo carriers —“laying eggs cet at eae eo ee ae 
and delivering men and materiel to famous Army-Navy “E"" for High Achieve- 


ment in War Production. 
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ODT Alters Regional Setup 
Of Local Transport Division 


WASHINGTON.—Revision of the 
regional organization of the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s di- 
vision of local transport was an- 
nounced last week by Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of ODT. When 
the new setup goes into effect on 
Oct. 1, the country will be divided 
into nine regions instead of five, 
as at present. Each regional office 
will be headed by a regional di- 
rector. 


The revised regional establish- 
ment of the division of local trans- 
port was authorized by Admin- 
istrative Order ODT 6. The same 
order formalizes the regional and 
district organization of the division 
of motor transport, already in| 
existence. Under the administra- | 
tive order, regional directors, here- 
tofore designated as regional man- 
agers, will be in charge of the 
regional offices of the division of 
motor transport. | 

Regions of the division of local 
transport will now coincide with 
those of the division of motor| 
transport. This will make possible 


a closer coordination of the work 
of the two divisions, ODT ex- 
plained 


There will be an additional field 
Office in Region 1 at Boston and 
two additional field offices in Re- 
gion 9 at Los Angeles and Seattle. 
These offices will be headed by 
regional assistants. 


Names and addresses of the 
regional directors and regional as- 
sistants of the Division of Local 
Transport are as follows: 


Region 1—Regional director, P. 
N. Simmons, 5513 Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1. Field Office— 
Regional assistant, G. W. Ander- 
son, 185 Devonshire, Boston 10. 

Region 2—Regional director, Ho- 
mer A. Johnson, Broad St. Station 
Bldg., Philadelphia 3. 

Region 3—Regional director, Guy 
Kelcey, 1210 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
1, Ga. 

Region 4—Regional director, 
Wheelock Whitney, 1296 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, 14. 

Region 5—Regional director, H. 





B. Potter, 209 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 4. 


Region 6—Regional director, C. 
R. Woods, 2804 Fidelity Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 

Region 7—Regional director, E. 
P. McCallum jr., 1036 Mercantile 
National Bank Bldg., Dallas 2, Tex. 

Region 8—Regional director, 
Cloyd Kimball, 319 Midland Sav- 
ings Bldg., Denver 2. 

Region 9—Regional director, R. 
O. Crowe, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Field office—Regional 
assistant, C. B. Bush, 1031 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 15. Field office— 
Regional assistant, C. J. Wendt, 
630 Joseph Vance Blidg., Seattle 1. 


GM’s Brown Nominated 


To Federal Reserve Post 


NEW YORK.—Donaldson Brown, 
vice president of General Motors 
Corp., has been nomianted for re- 
election as a Federal Reserve di- 
rector in this district. He is a 
Class B director, representing busi- 
ness and industry. 

Also a director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and a 
member of its finance committee, 
Brown has served on the Federal 
Reserve board since Jan. 1, 1941. 


MEETING 


artime [Nee 


Automobile dealers, called on to solve transportation 


problems unthought of before Pearl Harbor, cre mee: - 


ing new responsibilities with characteristic re-ource- 


fulness. When large blocks of trucks and cars must be 


shifted from one area to another, Government and 


essential industries turn confidently to automobile 


dealers:**Here’s the job: Can you doit ?°—and it is Cone 


For example, not long ago Kansas City sent out on 


urgent appeal for a fleet of trucks. 95 suitable truct.s 


were uncovered in Detroit and started west to meet the 


emergency. The same war industry centre called for— 


and got—73 new passenger cars. When war workers in 


Mobile needed additional used cars, New York was able 


to provide 70. 


Universal C, 1. T. Credit Corporation is proud to pro- 


vide the underlying financing service to make this 


smooth flow of 


possible. 


essential 


transportation facilities 
I 


Our nationwide network of strategically located of- 


fices stands ready to meet present and future recuire- 


ments of the automobile industry. 


If we can help you now, write 


Universat C.1.T. 


CREDIT CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Govt’s. OKay 
“Advertising and Its Role 
War and Peace,” issued last week 
by the U. S. department of com- 
merce, places the federal govern- 


in 


ment as a whole definitely on 
record as favoring the maintenance 
of advertising schedules in all 
media as a constructive contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


A 96-page illustrated booklet, it 
constitutes an _ up-to-the-minute 
bibliography of the attitude of high 
government spokesmen, from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt down, toward ad- 
vertising in the present national 
emergency. 

Advertising is recognized as “a 
vital cog in our free enterprise 
system” and a “potent medium 
for distributing information” to 
the people at a time when the 


the 4th Dimension 


U.S. Hails Advertising’s Role; 
Newsprint Cut Again 
By Pete Wemhoff 


|be further expanded. 
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| a 




























































need for accurate information is 
greatest. The booklet is ad- 
dressed directly to “those who 
shortsightedly” view advertising 
as “an economic waste in war- 
time,” and informs them that the 
government “strongly disagrees 
with this attitude.” 


The strong trend toward main- 
taining wartime advertising as 
near as possible to a peacetime 
level “bespeaks an attitude on the 
part of business to avoid the mis- 
takes made in the last war,” the 
booklet states. It recalls that dur- 
ing World War I some companies 
dropped from sight so far as the 
newspapers and magazines were 
concerned. In fact, they dropped 
all advertising and by the end of 
the war discovered just how for- 
getful is the public. The products 
which these companies distributed 
faded from sight and were never 
able to regain their spotlight posi- 
tion on the buying stage. 


New Agency 


Irving Davis, promotion manager 
of Esquire and managing editor 
of Apparel Arts since last April, 
resigned Oct. 1 to 
organize an ad- 
vertising agency 
to be known as 
the Irving Davis 
Co. The new 
agency will start 
functioning early 
in October and 
will be located at 
655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Prior to his 
connection with 
Esquire, Davis 
was promotion manager of The 
American Weekly and Puck-The 
Comic Weekly for 12 years. From 
1926 to 1928, he was publicity 
manager for Liberty magazine. 





Irving Davis 


More Cut 


Newspaper publishers are re- 
quired to make further cuts in 
their consumption of newsprint 
during the fourth quarter, begin- 
ning Oct. 1, WPB announced 
last week. An additional reduc- 
tion of approximately 5 percent 
in use has been imposed by a 
new amendment to Order L-240. 
This is in addition to the cut of 
approximately 65 percent an- 
nounced last July for the third 
quarter. 

The reduction follows recom- 
mendations of the newspaper in- 
dustry advisory committee. The 
first 25 tons for mewspapers 
using less than 500 tons are still 
exempt from further reduction. 


Reprints 


Business Week’s special report, 
“The Light Metals,” has elicited 
thousands of calls for reprints, 
according to Paul Montgomery, 
manager. 

Report covers the tremendous 
expansion in the production of 
light metals, as a result of the war, 
and speculations as to the part 
these metals may play in peace- 
time products. 


Named 


Arthur J. Kemp, for the past 
four years Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager for Columbia Broadcasting 
System, will become manager of 
the Detroit office for the CBS sales 
department beginning Oct. 4, an- 
nounces William C. Gittinger, CBS 
vice president in charge of sales. 


Status 


Signifying a new importance for 
research, especially in connection 
with postwar development, the 
Curtis Publishing Co. last week 
announced that its commercial re- 
search division, headed by Donald 
M. Hobart, had been raised to the 
status of a department of the 
company and its activities would 
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Studebaker again helps to write 


transportation history 


N wars and in peace, for over 91 years, 
Studebaker vehicles have been continuously 
writing their share of history on the roadways 


of the world. 


And in this war, it’s not only on the ground, 
but also in the air, that Studebaker is estab- 
lishing new records of transportation accom- 


plishment. 
More and still more of the mighty Boeing 
Flying Fortresses are powered by Wright Cy- 


clone engines that Studebaker craftsmen build. 


Studebaker progressiveness has made_ the 
organization one of the automotive industry’s 
largest producers of aircraft engines for war 
purposes—as well as a leader in the manufac- 
ture of big multiple-drive military trucks. And 
the great Studebaker factories are also turning 
out much other war matériel needed for vic- 


tory. 


“very Studebaker owner, every Studebaker 
dealer, may well thrill with pride about the 


extent and the consequence of Studebaker’s 


many military production assignments. 


And you may be sure that the publie will 
long remember the part that the Studebaker 
organization is being privileged to play in 
hastening victory. 

Many motor car dealers are fully aware of 
the new importance the Studebaker franchise 
will have in the days of peace to come. 

Every hour of every day, Studebaker’s war 
production accomplishments are adding new 


luster to Studebaker’s great reputation. 


STUDEBAKER 
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Va. Auto Club 
Sends Gas Plea 


To Congressmen 


RICHMOND, Va. — Denouncing | 
the “confusion, buck-passing and 
inconsistent reports and_ direc- 
tives” from Federal departments 
handling the gasoline problem, the 
Automobile Club of Virginia has 
appealed to Virginia’s representa- 
tives in Congress to take action to 
clear up the situation. 

In letters to Senators Carter | 
Glass and Harry F. Byrd and Rep. ' 
Dave E. Satterfield jr., the club’s 
managing director, W. G. Robin- 
son, said that “no real progress is 
apparent in the solution of the 
petroleum shortage in the East, 
although we have been aware of 
it now for two years.” 

“The present setup of bureaus 
responsible for petroleum stand 
convicted by their own lack of 
progress,” he wrote. “No single di- 
rector has been appointed to take 
charge of the whole gas problem, 
although there is a _ ‘splendid 
precedent’ for this in the handling 
of the rubber problem.” 











HOW THIS BOEING FLYING FORTRESS flew home after being almost 
cut in two in a mid-air collision with a German Messerschmitt, was revealed 
recently when the Army Air Force and Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
jointly gave out first information on the hitherto secret electronically -controlled 
automatic pilot used for precision bombing on American bombers for the 
past two years. Details in photo show how manual control cables connecting 
to the rudder and elevators were severed. The ship was flown safely home 
on the autopilot, because the control surface motors of the electronic system 
were located far in the tail and were not damaged in the crash. 


The Virginia Automobile Club| the Eastern Petroleum Consumers 
annouunced that it had joined with | Council “to cooperate toward end- 
similar organizations in forming] ing the gasoline shortage.” 








Never has 








Service 
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LONDON.—Paralleling the role 
its American counterpart is play- 
ing in World War II, Britain’s auto 
industry has been completely ab- 
sorbed into the war effort, accord- 
ing to Walter Hill, trade and in- 
dustrial editor of The Economist, 
internationally-known publication. 


The industry today is producing 
large quantities of aircraft, mili- 
tary vehicles of all kinds, tanks 
and—last but not least in Britain’s 
food production program—agricul- 
tural tractors, which have done 
much to provide essential supplies 
to both the civilian and military 
factors in this “all out” conflict. 


Broadly, the concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of automobiles can 
be classified into three groups. 
First, there are the large firms 
which, before the war, usually 
combined the manufacture of low- 
priced private autos with the pro- 
duction of light and medium-sized 
trucks. . These include Morris 
Motors, Ltd., Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Vauxhall 








| heen more Important f 


*, Cadillac owners comprise a clientele whose motor cars 

, have long been considered an integral part of their 
daily lives. To many of these owners, personal trans- 
portation is a vital factor in an active business routine. 
It has been the privilege of Cadillac dealers to keep 
this Cadillac owner group provided with the finest 
motor cars built. Now, with new cars no longer being 
produced, it is more than ever an obligation of the 
Cadillac organization to see that present cars are kept 
in efficient running condition. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Division is cooperating in this 


important work 


replacement parts and by encouraging service mainte- 
nance by means of direct mail to Cadillac owners. 


Thus, goodwill and owner loyalty—always regarded 


among Cadillac’s 


throughout the duration. This is indicative of the 
enviable position Cadillac dealers will enjoy when 
peace and normal business return. 


< CADILLAC 
GENERAL 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


MOTORS 


IN THE SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 





by continuing to supply essential 


greatest assets—are being retained 


CAR DIVISION 
CORPORATION 


MOTOR 


PUT YOUR DOLLARS 





Like Its Counterpart 


Britain’s Auto Industry—Busy on War Work—Faces 
Problems Strangely Similar to America’s Own 



























































































Motors, Ltd. and the Rootes 
organization. 
Next comes the smaller and 


mainly high-class private auto 


manufacturers, such as_ Rolls 
Royce, Ltd, Birmingham Small 
Arms, Ltd. (Daimler and Lan- 


chester cars), Alvis, Ltd., Rover, 
Ltd., Standard Motor Co., Ltd., 
Riley (Coventry) Ltd.—owned by 
Morris Motors, Ltd.—and others. 
Finally, there are the manufac- 
turers of heavy trucks and 
chassis for heavy buses, such as 
Associated Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Leyland Motors, Ltd., and Albion 
Motors, Ltd. There was a trend 
towards larger units before the 
war, but on the whole the industry 
continued to consist of a large 
number of—compared with Ameri- 
can manufacturers—smallish firms. 
The size of Britain’s auto indus- 
try before the war was small com- 
pared with the industry in the 
United States. The number of 
persons employed in the manu- 
facture of vehicles, parts and 
accesssories was about 220,000. 
Although the general trend of pro- 
duction was upwards, the total 
output of vehicles only once ex- 
ceeded half a million—in 1937. 
The course of production since 
1929 was: 4 
OUTPUT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Private Autos Trucks 
and Taxis and Buses Total 
1929 182,347 56,458 238,805 
1931 158,997 67,310 226,307 
1933 220,779 65,508 268,287 
1935 311,544 92,176 403,720 
1937 389,633 118,116 507,749 
1938 342,390 105,171 447,561 


So far as the manufacture of 
private autos is concerned, the in- 
dustry concentrated mainly on the 
production of low-powered cars. 
due largely to the so-called horse- 
power tax, an annual levy rising 
with the size of the engine. Nearly 
two-thirds of pre-war sales in the 
British market were autos of 
ten h.p. or less, Hill stated. 

The larger private auto-cum- 
trucks concerns were well suited to 
the manufacture of military ve- 
hicles of all kinds, and to the 
management of large aircraft fac- 
tories. Ford Motors concentrated 
on the production of large num- 
bers of tractors. 


The smaller firms, being accus- 
tomed to precision engineering,, 
provided a most valuable additio 
to the capacity for making aero- 
engines. Most of Britain’s fas 
fighter aircraft, including the 
Spitfire, and some of the famous 
heavy four-engined bombers, suc 
as the Lancaster, are powered with 
Rolls-Royce engines. 


The manufacturers of heavy 
trucks, again, could easily switch 
over to the production of the 
heaviest military vehicles and tank! 
engines. The various branches of 
the auto industry added consider- 
ably to Britain’s capacity for mak 
ing war equipment. 

The industry has been working 
at high pressure on government 
orders during the past four years, 
but its retainable profits (that is 
the amount earned on the ordinary 
share capital, after deduction of 
taxation) have been moderate, the 
editor pointed out. 

FORD MOTOR CO., LTD. 


Earned Dividends 
on Issued Paid 
Year Ordinary (gross) as % 
Ended Share of Ordinary Ordin 
December Capital Capital Capita 
£ % £ 
1936 511,769 6 9,000,009 
1937 375,065 5 9,000,00 
1938 171,247 5 9,000,000 
1939 655,787 6 9,000,000 
1940 22,321 6 9,000,00 
1941 350,454 6 9,000,000 
1942 473,568 6 9,000,000 
MORRIS MOTORS LTD. 

1936 1,478,306 45 2,650,000 
1937 1,065,479 . 45 2,650,000 
1938 660,355 45 2,650,000 
1939 1,053,515 40 2,650,00 
1940 521,631 35 2,650,000 
1941 801,140 35 2,650,000 

ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 
1936 70,237 22% 
1937 263,259 2214 
1938 309,950 25 
1939 199,263 20 
1940 199,502 20 
1941 229,472 20 
1942 231,415 20 

LEYLAND MOTORS, LTD. 

(a) 
1936 288,997 20 
1937 353,987 25 
1938 314,110 25 
1939 189,352 20 
1940 53,030 10 
1941 68,736 15 
1942 110,622 15 


(a) years ended September. 












War Expenditures Up 75%... 
‘43 National Spending 
To Top °42 by 24% 


WASHINGTON.—Gross national] year are expected to remain at 


expenditures in 1943 will be ap- 
proximately $188 billion, an increase 
of 24 percent over 1942, according 
to estimates of the U. S. depart- 
ment of commerce released last 
week. These expenditures repre- 
sent the value of currently pro- 
duced goods and services to gov- 
ernment, to private persons and 
to business. 


This year’s gross national pro- 
duction at $188 billion will be large 
beyond all precedent. The annual 
rate for the second half of the 
year will be about $194 billion, 
while the rate at the end of 1943 
promises to attain $200 billion, 
double the $100 billion annual rate 
achieved in the last quarter of 
1940. 


Government war expenditures 
for goods and services this year, 
excluding off-shore expenditures 
and allotments to soldiers’ depend- 
ents, are expected to total $86.5 
billion, a gain of 75 percent over 
1942. All expenditures of the fed- 
eral government are estimated at 
$95 billion. 


Total private expenditures this 


New Car ‘Bank’ 
Remains Intact 


In Canada 


MONTREAL. — The Canadian 
Government's “bank” of new pas- 
senger automobiles for highly es- 
sentially users, established when 
passenger car production was 
halted, remains almost intact, but 
few new cars now are available 
from dealers, officials of the De- 
partment of Munition said. 

It was estimated that when pas- 
senger car manufacture stopped 
early in 1942, there were about 
10,000 new cars available for sale 
in Canada. 

Of these, 4,480 were placed in the 
government “bank” and less than 
200 of the necessary permits have 
been issued for sale of “bank” 
cars since that time. The supply 
.of cars left in dealers’ hands, 
has, however, been practically 
exhausted. 

With the prospect of no more 
new cars for the duration, the 
motor vehicle control moved to 
protect essential needs by estab- 
lishing its “bank.” These cars, 
stored by dealers centrally located 
in various parts of Canada, are 
intended for the requirements of 
such persons as doctors, nurses, 
police and fire departments. 

At that time the bank was estab- 
lished, it was estimated that there 
were an additional 4,000 to 5,000 
other new passenger cars in the 
hands of dealers. These were to 
be earmarked by the dealers for 
sale to users considered to be es- 
sential. Virtually all these cars 
now have been sold. 

The sale of new trucks was 
placed under permit in Dec., 1942, 
and last April maximum prices 
were established for both new and 
used trucks. Trucks now are in 
short supply and steps are being 
taken to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of parts by a program to assist 
operators and garagemen to main- 
tain repairs and keep the trucks 
on the road. 





License Reciprocation 
OK’d by Ga. and S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—An agree- 
ment whereby Georgia licenses on 
private passenger vehicles operat- 
ing in this state will be recognized 
if the owner is temporarily resid- 
ing here and is engaged in war 
work was reached at a conference 
here of officials of the two states. 
The same agreement applies to 
South Carolinians residing tem- 
porarily in Georgia. When the 
license expires, the owner will be 
required to purchase a license in 
the state in which he is residing. 

Also reached was an agreement 
under which it will be permissible 
for privately owned trucks engaged 
in the construction of war projects 
to operate jointly in the two states. 


about the 1942 level. A _ prospec- 
tive $8 billion increase in con- 
sumer expenditures for goods and 
services will be offset by an equal 
decline in expenditures for pro- 
ducers’ goods, construction and 
other items of gross capital for- 
mation. 

The diversion of resources used 
in producing capital goods for war 
purposes has resulted in the wip- 
ing out of private expenditures for 
these goods in the two years 
following 1941, when a record high 
of $19 billion was reached. 


Gets Laboratory Post 


NEW YORK. — Prack Laboratories, 
Inc., manufacturers of industrial skin- 
protective creams and similar products, 
has announced the appointment of 
Albert J. Bradley as general sales 
manager. 








MO 


WE wre ask for MARFAK’” 


Most car owners would never expect tosee _ resists wear-out, wash-out and squeeze-out. 
a chassis lubricant demonstrated. But with 
Marfak it is easy and simple and so effec- 


tive it’s a sure-fire way to sell ’em—and 


keep ’em sold! 


Today, of course, car Owners want to 
know what goes in and on their cars—to 





EVEN A BOY who stopped with grade-school arithmetic can do intricate 


mathematics on this simple machine for 
Chrysler tank engines. It translates the barometer reading, the air tempera- 
ture, the revolutions per minute, the 
into horsepower developed and gasoline consumption per horsepower per 
hour—thus knowledge of slide-rule operation becomes 
built by John Barr, 
Chrysler division. 


machine was invented and 


Chrysler tank engine inspection, 


Alger Names Brown 


DETROIT.—Appointment of 


Brown as superintendent of terminals 
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checking 


ounds of pull and the gasoline used, | 


and Thomas W. O'Neill as assistant 
traffic manager of Geo. F. Al 

, |was announced by A 
H. 1, | Brestdent and general manager of the 
company. 


“THIS DEMONSTRATION 
SOLD US!... 


Texaco Marfak lubricant is exceptionally co- 
hesive and adhesive. That’s why it sticks to its 
job and gives maximum lubrication protection. 


erformance of 








Under a rotating load, as in abear- 
ing under pressure, Texaco Marfak 
supplies a constant film of lubrica- 
tion. The undisturbed Marfak acts 
as a seal or “protective collar’. 
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Early Action Due 
On Oil Shale 


In Colorado 


| DENVER.—Colorado’s vast _ re- 
serves of oil shale and coal for 
the production of gasoline are due 
for development that eventually 
will make this state the leading 
producer of gasoline from those 
sources, it was indicated here. 
Oscar L. Chapman, assistant sec- 
retary of the interior, said he was 
; confident Congress would approve 
Be bill providing funds for two 
| Plants to produce gasoline from 
| Oil shale and coal of the nation. 


| “Facts before our department,” 
he said, “show the natural petro- 
leum resources are being depleted. 
They cannot last more than a few 
years. Drilling for new pools might 
be satisfactory, but our informa- 
tion shows that oil shale, especially, 
can produce gasoline and’ other 


' petroleum products that will save 


the situation.” 

Chapman said tests made at a 
small experimental plant in Pitts- 
burgh showed gasoline could be 
produced from coal and sold at 
present prices. 






















Dealers everywhere are finding out more 
about Marfak, too. They’re proving that 
they can build up healthy lube businesses 


with it. So have a Texaco man show you 


make them last longer. They read about 


Marfak in the magazine ads, hear about it 
on the Texaco Star Theatre radio show and 


from their friends. They find that 


Marfak is the special chassis lubri- 
cant that sticks to its job — that 


YOU CAN MAKE MORE | 





| 


i 


TEXACO 






~ MARFAK - 


SR money wits MARFAK 






how easy it is to demonstrate Marfak and 
how it can boost your lube profits. 
* 


Talk to your Texaco man, phone the nearest 
of 2300 wholesale distributing points or write 
The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 
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Heavier Drain 
On Foreign Oil 


Fields Necessary 


NEW YORK.-—-Maximum effi- 
cient production in domestic oil 
fields has been passed, with the 
result that larger withdrawals 
must be made from the oil fields 
of the Middle East and the Carib- 
bean region to meet the present 
enormous military demands, it was 
said to Joseph E. Pogue, petroleum 
economist and vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, at. the an- 
nual meeting here of the National 
Petroleum Assn. 


“This shift is, in fact, already 
under way,” he said. “It is clear, 
therefore, that for the duration 
of the war the American petro- 
leum industry has become indis- 
solubly linked with foreign 
sources of supply.” 


Pointing out that during August, 
crude oil production in this coun- 
try of about 4,200,000 barrels daily 
was at or near the efficient limit, 
Pogue recalled that the Petroleum 
Industry War Council’s economic 
committee was on record that pro- 
duction of more than 4,200,000 to 
4,300,000 barrels daily in 1944 and 
1945 could not be expected without 
waste. 

“An effective safeguard against 
wasteful production and unneces- 
sary depletion of the domestic 
resources,” he said, “requires a 
world basis of supply. It is to 

the interest of both the war 
effort and the domestic economy 
that this be done, and the im- 
proving tanker situation makes 
this possible.” 

Concerning the postwar period, 
Pogue asserted that industrial ad- 
vancement of the world depended 
more upon transportation than 
upon any other single factor and 
that petroleum was essential to 
support the development of trans- 
portation facilities necessary to 
create rising standards of living 
based upon expanding production 
and trade. 

In his address as president of 
the association, H. A. Logan of 
Warren, Pa., forecast a greatly ex- 
panded motor industry and market 


for oil products after the war. | 


Calling for a governmental] return 
“to the principles that have proved 
themselves best for all concerned 
in the past,” he said that if busi- 
ness were allowed to return to 
such principles after the war, “we 
ean build our own future.” 

If Adolf Hitler could be taken 
on a tour of American oil refiner- 
ies, he would probably “call quits,” 
asserted Dr. Gustave Egloff, direc- 
tor of research for Universal Oil 
Products Co., Chicago, 


*® 
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18 Million Cars Due 
In First Three Years 


NEW YORK—A prediction 
that 18,000,000 automobiles will 
be placed on the market in the 
three-year period following the 
end of the war was made by 
C. Scott Fletcher, sales manager 
of Studebaker Corp. and direc- 
tor of the field development 
division of the Committee for 
Economic Development, in ad- 
dressing the seventh annual 


; conference of the Super Market 


Institute. 


Colo. Road Chief 
Hits State’s Lack 
Of Postwar Plans 


DENVER.—Colorado has not yet 
shown any inclination to join in a 
postwar highway building program, 
Charles D. Vail, state highway 
engineer, declared in a talk before 
the meeting of the Colorado Motor 
Carriers Assn. here last week. 
“You have been told what Con- 
gress is planning in the way of 
highway construction after the 
war,” he said. “That is all fine. 


“There is this to remember, the 
federal government will expect 
each state to do its share. Each 
state must have adequate plans—it 
must find some way to meet at 
least a part of the cost of construc- 
tion. So far Colorado has done 
nothing to attempt to meet the 
federal program.” Vail has pro- 
posed gasoline taxes be increased 
and truck licenses made com- 
mensurate with the loads carried. 

“It is certain we need more 
revenue,” he said. “Congress seems 
willing to approve a_several-mil- 
lion-dollar postwar program, but 
Colorado must be in shape to co- 
operate. It cannot do it without 
funds and with a _ shortage of 
trained employes in the highway 
department.” 


OPA OK’s Gas in East 


For Furlough Travel 


WASHINGTON. — Restoration of 
special rations, allowing members 
of the armed forces up to five 
gallons of gasoline for furlough 
travel in the 12 Northeastern 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, has been announced by OPA. 

This provision is already in 
effect in other parts of the coun- 
try and was revoked in the East 
last June 1 





Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 


* 





EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides Passenger, International Air 
Express and Air Mail service “south of the border.” On 
American’s Flagships you can go from important centers 
in the United States and in Canada all the way to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. This direct service to Mexico is 
also the time-saving way to reach the great aerial routes to 
the Canal Zone and Central and South America. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ~. 





ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 






By Fred Russell 
Staff Correspondent 
DARIEN, Conn.—America’s first 
“proving ground” for steel high- 
ways was initiated last week with 
special ceremonies here, when 
Connecticut highway officials and 
persons interested in a preview of 
postwar road construction gathered 
to inspect a short stretch of what 
may mark a revolution in highway 
building. 
The roadway “laboratory” is a 
joint venture by the township 
of Darien and the Irving Sub- 


way Grating Co. Long Island 
City, N. ¥. 
Briefly, the new construction 


consist of open mesh steel panels, 
which are packed with sand and 
then surfaced with road oil. Simi- 
lar in principle to the emergency 
landing strips for warplanes, the 
new-type roadway can be laid 
with great rapidity. Anchorage is 
effected by bent ends of the steel 
mats. 

While priorities limited the 
available steel to a strip only 48 
feet long and 22 feet wide, the 
project is considered to be suffi- 
ciently extensive to provide the 
necessary study of this type of 
roadway in anticipation of heavy 


postwar needs for new _ road 
construction, especially secondary 
routes. The new “armoring” 


method devised by Walter E. 
Irving, president of the Irving 
company, is expected to be espe- 
cially well adapted to localities 
where weather conditions result 
in frequent washouts and other 


impairments or normal _ road 
conditions. 
Dedication ceremonies were at- 


tended by a number of newsmen 
and engineers, including Walter 
Bates, superintendent of highways 
and bridges for Darien, and 
Warren Cramer, chief engineer of 
Connecticut’s projected six-lane 
trunk highway. 


Coach Executive 


Gets ODT Post 


WASHINGTON. — The appoint- 
ment of E. Spencer Rider, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., as special as- 
sistant to the director of the di- 
vision of motor transport of the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
has been announced. 


Rider, who since 1927 has been 
Eastern regional manager of the 
Twin Coach Co., will serve the 
ODT in a liaison capacity. He will 
work closely with representatives 
of the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, 
other government agencies, and 
factory executives to facilitate the 
production and allocation of trucks 
and equipment for civilian use. 

Widely known in the motor 
transport industry, Rider began his 
passenger transportation career in 
1913 as division cashier of the 
Connecticut Co. of New Haven, 
Conn., a street railway company. 

In 1920 he became superinten- 
dent of transportation for the De- 
partment of Street Railways of the 
city of Detroit, leaving that post 
in 1927 to take his most recent 
position with Twin Coach. 


Richmond Salvaged Tires 


Being Sold to Dealers 


RICHMOND, Va.— Usable tires 
in Richmond stockpiles of salvaged 
rubber are now being sold to local 
dealers for resale to motorists, an 
Official of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. here, said. 

Inspection of the piles to de- 
termine just what percentage of 
the tires can be used is now being 
made, he said. 

He added that he thought it 
would be an extremely small per- 
centage and that while some tires 
might be usable, they were in 
“pretty bad condition.” 


The remainder of the stock will 
eventually be shipped to reclama- 
tion plants, he said. 


A survey of the local stockpiles 
made some time ago by the OPA 
indicated that about 7% percent 
might be usable. The RFC official 
said, however, that he thought the 
percentage would be much smaller. 





A MILE OF THIS in 12 hours! 


first cousin to the all-steel emergency 
Walter E. Irving, Connecticut inventor and 
mats are filled with sand and then oiled. 





CONNECTICUT previews first post- 


war road. Mrs. Walter Barrett of 


Darien, the first motorist to travel over 

America’s first stretch of all-steel 

highway, pauses while Walter Bates, 

superintendent of highways and bridges 

a Darien, explains the new construc- 
on. 


Retreads Available 
To All in Canada 


MONTREAL.—C, D. Howe, min- 
ister of munitions and supply, has 
announced that all passenger car 
owners now may have their tires 
retreaded without a2 tire ration 
permit. 

The new order does not affect 
conditions governing the sale of 
new tires for essential passenger 
cars. 

Small quantities of reclaimed 
rubber, which is used primarily for 
mixing with other rubber in mak- 
ing military or essential vehicle 
tires, can now be diverted to the 
retreading of passenger car tires, 
the minister said. 

“The collection of old tires and 
tubes must continue if we are to 
satisfy present and future demands 
for reclaimed rubber,” said A. H. 
Williamson, rubber controller. 





Canadian Car Financing 
Off Sharply in August 


MONTREAL. — The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has announced 
that new and used motor vehicles 
financed in Canada in August 
totaled 3,719 units with a financed 
value of $1,442,794, being 44 per- 
cent lower in number and 33 per- 
cent lower in dollar volume than 
the 6,602 vehicles financed for 
$2,160,219 in August, 1942. There 
were 108 new vehicles financed for 
an amount of $113,797. 

Cumulative results for the first 
eight months showed 542 new 
motor vehicles financed this year 
as compared with 6,913 in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 


For America’s 
Future—BUY 


Future—For Your 


WAR BONDS. 


Nation’s: First All-Steel Highway 


Consists of Sand, Road Oil, and Open Mesh Steel Panels, Similar 
To Those Used for Flight Strips in War Zones 


Connecticut’s laboratory roadway is a 





































































































flight landing strips designed by 
manufacturer. The steel mesh } 








Different Type 
Of ‘Competition’ 
Seen In Postwar 


NEW YORK.— American post- 
war prosperity based upon a new 
type of competition, born of war 
conditions, which takes into con- 
sideration the good of manage- 
ment, stockholders, labor and the 
people as a whole, was forecast 
here last week by Chester J. | 
LaRoche, chairman of the War 
Advertising Council, in an address 
before the Sales Executives Club. 


LaRoche declared it is not too 
much to hope that “from here on 
in” highly competitive business 
groups will realize the vital neces- 
sity of continuing to cooperate 
with each other in the nation’s 
interests, as they have been doing 
through wartime necessity. 

“Normally,” he said, “selfish in- 
terests would have kept them 
apart. But, under the forced draft 
of war which makes possible doing 
things in weeks that might nor- 
mally take years, lesser interests 
have been set aside for the greater 
interest of all. 


“So far this is just a trend. But 
unless it continues, unless busi- 
ness and labor and farmers and 
government can enlarge upon it, 
I do not believe we will have a 
sound basis for American pros- 
perity, and hence the prosperity of 
the world. 

“Business and other leadership 
groups must act not only in the 
light of what is water on their 
own wheel, but also as to what 
powers our whole economy. They 
must recognize that the day of 
rugged individualism—the day of 
making moves without regard as 
to who was hurt—are gone, never 
to return,” LaRoche declared. 


Trouble On Hoof 


Stock Truck Overloading 
oe Hit in Louisville 

LOUISVILLE. — The Kentucky 
Humane Society— Animal Rescue 
League has started a drive to pre- 
vent overloading of livestock 
trucks. The society contends that 
in an effort to save gasoline and 
tires many livestock truck owners 
had been overloading, resulting in 
animals being trampled and _ in- 
jured. 

However, what constitutes an 
overloaded truck will be a prob- 
lem, because if there is waste 
space in a truck, animals are 
thrown off their feet at road turns 
and stops. Most smart livestock 
haulers desire the load to be heavy 
enough to give the animals sup- 
port. 

The request that the public re- 
port all cases of overloaded stock 
trucks is expected to result in 
many calls from folks who don’t 
know anything about stock load- 
ing. 
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Joint Board Proposed... 


Castles Gives Congress 


Plan for Surpluses 


(Continued from Page 1) 






know that, if these goods are sold 
in hit-and-miss fashion at sacri- 
fice prices like so much junk in a 
back lot, the tax payers will lose 
vast amounts of money and every 
retail line represented in the sur- 
plus will be seriously injured by a 
rush of speculators to cash in on 
their bargain purchases. 


“The primary recommendation 
which we have to offer is that for 
the benefit of business, government 
and tax payers surplus goods be 
sold in an orderly manner and at 
fair prices through established re- 
tail outlets. We earnestly urge that 
the slip-shod method of auctioning 
and dumping through fly-by-night 
speculators, followed in many in- 
stances after the last war, be 
studiously avoided. The records of 
the sale of that relatively small 
amount of surplus goods from 
World War I comprise a sorry page 
in government business transac- 


developed in the testimony of 
Summerfield when he read to the 
committee, at the request of Rep. 
Patman, a story in the Sept. 24, 
1943, issue of the Detroit Free 
Press which, under flaming head- 
lines, made public the charges of 
a Detroit manufacturer that the 
Army Air Forces in that city, act- 
ing under the orders of WPB, sold 
to scrap dealers more than $2,000,- 
000 worth of critical machine tools 
for about $74,000. Summerfield in- 
troduced this newspaper statement 
to illustrate the point that unless 
legislation is provided, untold mil- 
lions of dollars worth of commodi- 
ties will be junked or literally 
given away to speculators and 
profiteers. In this connection, he 
urged that legislation be written 
just as soon as possible. 


Probes Under Way 

Members of the House com- 
mittee were deeply impressed with 
the Detroit story and immediately 
directed that the situation be fully 
investigated with a view to ascer- 
taining its bearing on the postwar 
situation and to see if similar 
practices are condoned or author- 
ized by government agencies. A 
Senate inquiry also is being asked 
by Senator Ferguson of Michigan. 


Following the testimony given 
by the two representatives of 
NADA, Jesse Jones, secretary of 
commerce and administrator of 
RFC, gave the committee some 
interesting information on the 
vast sums which the government 
has tied up in manufacturing 
plants all over the country. He 
stated that as much as possible 
these plants should be allowed to 
remain in the respective local 
communities and that RFC 
would help finance local inter- 
ests in taking over such plants 
from the government after the 
war. 

Program Is Outlined 

Crux of the arguments in favor 
of the need of legislation to ad- 
minister the distribution of post- 
war surpluses was presented to 
the House committee by Castles in 
the following statement: 

“The disposal of surplus war 
goods is of deep interest to the 
retail automobile dealers of the 
United States not only as it affects 
their businesses but also as _ it 
affects the general economic wel- 
fare of the nation. For that reason 
the postwar planning committee of 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. has attempted in an ex- 
tended study to explore the sub- 
ject in its broadest aspects. Com- 
mittee recommendations which I 
shall present will, it is believed, 
apply equally advantageously to 
the distribution of all non-perish- 
able goods whether they be auto- 
mobiles, clothing, shoes, metals and 
other materials. 











| 
|tions. To follow similar methods 
now when the volume of surplus 


it was 25 years ago would be little 
short of tragic. 


“Not only will the volume of 
surplus goods to be sold after 
the peace be greater than ever, 
but the need to help retail busi- 
ness get back on its feet also 
will be greater. The records of 
this committee show in a minor 
way what is happening today to 





small retailers everywhere. Their 
empty shelves from coast-to- 
coast tell an even more impres- 
sive story. The fact is that most 
small dealers today are just 
hanging on to their places of 
business by the skin of their 
teeth. Thousands never will sur- 
vive to see the peace. 


“Add to the backbreaking load of 
those who do survive the surplus 
goods competition from gyp specu- 
lators and you _ will slaughter 
thousands more. Give them and 
their employes returning from the 
service an opportunity to deal in 
these surplus goods and you will 
have rendered a real service. You 
will have denied a few wealthy 
opportunists chances to harvest 
big fortunes overnight, but you 
will have helped small businessmen 
and their help immeasurably. 
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UDGING FROM PRELIMINARY plans of plant 


production experts estimate 


— “These recommendations do . 
not represent merely the opinions layouts, Packard 
of a few hand picked committee- that Packard post-war capacity will be stepped 
- men. They are the result of a an ; Wines 
national survey among dealers. up at least 30 07 more likely 50 —over pre- 
The committee asked dealers to war output. 
— say frankly just how they P 
thought the problem could be rn ’ 
5 pare + eral and they did. That’s good news for Packard dealers. It means 
“In passing, I might say that we more cars to sell— more cars to help satisfy the 
think that in approaching motor abi pe a os : 
DN Mentace we were Going 0 t%- accumulating post-war demand. 
perts on the subject of saving re- - ; a ar 
tail business from ruin. They have What accounts for this gain in capacity? In- 


come as near being wiped out dur- 
ing the last two years as any 
group ever has. Much credit is due 
- the House Small Business com- 
mittee for the fact that more than 


80 percent of the dealers who were proved equipment. 


= in business at the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, still are doing busi- 
ness at their old stands. The 
— Murray-Patman act put us on our 
feet, and we have been fighting 
t ever since to keep going. So we 
know something about weathering 
unusual situations. 

— Vast Amount Seen 
“No one knows, of course, how | 
Le much surplus goods will be on| 
| 


hand when the war stops. Further- 
more none knows where _ these} 
goods will be located. We do know, 
however, that there will be a vast} 
amount of them. It has been esti- 
mated there may be as much as 
50 billion dollars worth. We also 


under way in 1941. 







shown at the right. 








creased production efficiency. There will be a 
brand-new plant layout, together with new 
knowledge, new processes, new methods, and im- 


Bear in mind that Packard production planners 
start with a clean slate, because Packard conver- 
sion to war production was so early and complete. 
Long before Pearl Harbor, Packard began to build 
fighting engines. Production of Packard marine 
engines started ’way back in 1939. Production of 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce aircraft engines got 


That’s why Packard-built power was available 
in volume so soon for the famous fighting craft 
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“It is in an effort to help small 
business survive and to give the 


goods will be so much greater than} taxpayer a decent return on his 


investment in surplus goods, that 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. Offers the following recom- 
mendations: 
1 “The distribution of surplus 
war commodities should be 
directed by a committee created 
by Congress of appropriate size, 
of which one-half of the mem- 
bers should be selected from 
government and the other half 
from business. 
2 “An inventory of surplus war 
commodities should be pre- 
pared as soon as possible and 
kept current throughout the du- 
ration of the war. 
3 “Immediately upon the termi- 
nation of the war, all gov- 
ernment-owned surplus war com- 
modities should be frozen with 


the exception of perishables, 
agricultural products and food- 
stuffs. 


4 “Distribution of surplus war 
materials should be governed 
by the following considerations: 

(a) “The distribution should be 
at the rate which would not 
unduly disrupt trade. 

(b) “Goods should be distrib- 
uted at a price low enough to 
make goods move and _ high 
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enough to recover a fair return 
for the government in order to 
reduce the national debt. 

(c) “Distribution should be 
solely through proper trade chan- 
nels. Acquisition of an abnorm- 
ally large supply for speculative 
purposes’ should’ be _ avoided, 
probably through some govern- 
mentally-directed inventory con- 
trol. It is not contemplated that 
the commodity manufacturer 
should be prevented from buy- 
ing, but the price to the manu- 
facturer should be made the 
same as to a retailer. 

(d) “Prices of commodities sold 
by the government should be as 
uniform as possible. 

(e) “The right of the govern- 
ment to dispose of surplus com- 
modities to any federal agencies 
should be acknowledged. It is the 
intention that gifts or sales out- 
side of the federal government 
and the usual trade channels 
should be prevented. 

(f) “Reimported surplus war 
goods should be sold through 
regular channels and at the same 
price that surplus war goods in 
this country are sold by the gov- 
ernment. 

“Particular emphasis should be 
placed on the proposal to have 
sales directed jointly by a govern- 
ment-business board.” 








Planning that means . 


good news for Packard dealers 


Packard will continue “all out” war produc- 
tion until the need no longer exists. When pas- 
senger-car production resumes, Packard will be 
ready to build more Packards than ever. And 
they will be better Packards than ever, thanks 
to lessons learned in building fighting engines to 
the highest precision standards, on a mass-pro- 


duction basis. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Road Chief Depicts Job 
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Of Linking Americas 


(Continued from Page 8) 


preparation. Even today not all 
needed equipment has arrived on 
the respective sections. 


Difficulties Interfere 


The almost complete failure of 
transportation by water to Central 
America from ports of the United 
States on both coasts not only 
quite destroyed the possibility of 
carrying out the original program, 
but emphasized the necessity for 
the very project that was being 
prevented by the inevitable course 
of events. Indeed, so keen became 
the pressure to secure some outlet 
from Central America that plans 
were successfully carried forward 
to construct a railroad bridge at 
the Suchiate River between the 
towns of Mariscal and Ayutla at 
the head of rails respectively in 
Mexico and Guatemala. 


But the building of the bridge 
and the creation of a freight 
transfer station at Ayutla, Guate- 
mala, did not come in time to 
relieve the need, and so difficult 
became shipping conditions that 
one contractor was entirely un- 
able to equip his job and the 
contract was cancelled. 


Other difficulties have been en- 
countered that were not to be ex- 
pected. The rainy season that nor- 


| Mack Delivers 
219,000 Tons of 
Trucks to Allies 


NEW YORK. — Motor trucks 
totaling 438,000,000 pounds gross 
vehicle weight, or 219,000 tons, have 
been delivered to the armed forces 
of the United Nations by Mack- 
International Motor Truck Co., ac- 
cording to F. F. Staniford, presi- 
dent. This figure is the total gross 
vehicle weight delivered since the 
beginning of World War II. 

The carrying capacity (pay- 
load) of these vehicles is approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 pounds,’ or 
150,000 tons, according to Army 
ratings which are relatively lower 
than the capacity ratings placed on 
the vehicles by the manufacturer, 
Staniford says. Also, the total of 
150,000 tons carrying capacity does 
not include the trailer load, which 
in most cases doubles and even 
triples the payload of each truck. 

In addition to the trucks listed, 
Mack supplies the armed forces 
with searchlight trucks, military 
buses, field dynamometers, airplane 
parts, tank transmissions, tankers, 
erash trucks and other vehicles. 
The equipment is seeing action 
with the Allied armed forces 
throughout the world. 

In the invasion of Sicily and 
Italy, Long Toms, 155 MM guns, 
were trucked into position by 
Macks specially designed for this 
tremendous hauling job. 

Present war contracts call for 
trucks with a total of over 150,000 
tons carrying capacity for future 
delivery, according to the Mack 
executive. 


WPB Redefines 
Steel Shapes 


WASHINGTON. — War Produc- 
tion Board has issued amended 
Schedule 4 to Limitation Order 
L-211 eliminating shapes under 
three inches from the definition of 
“structural steel shapes.” These are 
considered “bar size” shapes and 
are no longer part of this schedule. 
Neither does it cover so-called 
“special sections.” 

Another change in the schedule 
is the substitution of Apr. 1, 1943, 
specifications as to approved sizes 
and shapes for the earlier ones of 
May 11, 1942, and a new paragraph 
has been added to provide for de- 
livery of stock shapes when orders 
contain ne definite specifications. 





Joseph W. Ricketts 


MIAMI, Fla.—Joseph William Ric- 
ketts, 67, pioneer automobile manu- 
facturer and head of the construction 
firm which laid out the city of Coral 
Gables. Fla., died here. He was born 


in London. 


mally would have tapered off to! 
three or four inches for December, | 
with most of that before the middle ! 


of the month, carried on almost 
unabated in the upper elevations 
and often in the lower into Janu- 
ary, February and even into March 
in some places. As the job was in 
large part one of making the dirt 
fly, the continued rains rather 
effectively interfered. : 
Survey Toughest Stretch 

The completion of the instru- 
ment survey over the hitherto un- 
surveyed section of the continental 
divide in Costa Rica revealed con- 
ditions expected, but occurring far 
beyond anything previously con- 
templated. It was known that the 
construction there would probably 
be the most difficult between 
Mexico and the Canal Zone. It 
was thought that the elevations 
already reached in Mexico and 
Guatemala would exceed anything 
required to get over the conti- 
nental divide in Costa Rica. But 
the section between Cartago and 
San Isidro del General in Costa 
Rica is far the most difficult to 
construct between Alaska and the 
Canal Zone. 

The altitude at the pass is 
10,931 feet, about 400 feet higher 
than any other point along the 
route. There are about 30 kilo- 
meters of heavy rock excavation 
along the highest part of the line 
where a_ volcanic dike _ rises 
through the sharp slopes of the 
cordillera and comes so close to 
the surface as to enter the road 
prism throughout a long series of 
cuts. This makes the descent 
from the pass to within about 15 
kilometers of San Isidro ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The average excavation for 27 
kilometers will exceed 157,000 cubic 


meters a kilometer and one kilo- ; 


meter will run above 366,000 cubic 
meters. This is roughly 760,000 
cubic yards a mile. Engineers of 
PRA who are familiar with the 
heaviest highway construction in 
the United States over the Rockies 
and in the high Sierras pronounce 
this section the heaviest road work 
ever encountered anywhere. Re- 
connaissance conducted at intervals 
over several years in a fruitless 
effort to pierce the coast range on 
a more favorable route through a 
mythical low pass, convinces all 
concerned that, with the well 
known Meseta Central and the val- 
ley of El] General River as objec- 
tives, no better route can be found. 
Where completed, this section 
will constitute one of the most 
scenic and impressive stretches on 
the entire line from the United 
States to the Canal. The Atlantic 
and the Pacific will both be visible 
from the top at many points—the 
Pacific 30 miles away—and the 
Atlantic 50. 
Original Plan Impeded 
Owing to the slow start and the 
continuing difficulties of transpor- 
tation of equipment, supplies and 
materials, the original program will 
not be possible. But the road was 
to be constructed either as a pio- 
neer or standard highway across 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama by July 1, 
1944, and Costa Rica should be 
through by July of the following 
year. Probably a pilot road, suffi- 
cient for the passing of construc- 
tion equipment will be completed 
in the Costa Rica section this year. 
Following the completion of 
the pioneer road sections, stand- 
ard road construction will pro- 
ceed without interruption. The 
surface will be widened to six 
meters and the grade to nine. 
The profile will be corrected 
where necessary to conform to 
the standard specifications of six 
percent and compensated seven 
Percent where necessary. 
Temporary structures, where 
now introduced, will be rebuilt in 
permanent form and the entire 
surface finished with a bituminous 
penetration or surface treatment. 
The total length on the combined 
standard and pioneer route from 
the Suchiate River at the southern 
Mexican frontier to Balboa basin 
in the Canal Zone will be 2,561 
kilometers, or 4,097.6 miles. 


| 
| 
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Dominion Vehicles at War... 


| 


FROM WINDSOR TO EGYPT—Canadian truck is removed from crate for 
Vehicles produced in Canada include cranes, water tanks 
wireless trucks, 


immediate action. 
and purifiers, ambulances, 


and other vehicles. 
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fire trucks, artillery 


TO FEED PLANES, tanks and trucks, Canada builds scores of refuelling 


tenders. 
tender. 
would stretch 1,200 miles. 


| See 








Above, a Ram tank refuels from a Canadian General Motors gas 
Bumper to bumper, the 500,000 military vehicles produced in Canada 








tractors, 


A SPECTACULAR fighting vehicle is the Lynx Canadian-built armored scout 


car, above. The three Canadian automotive plants employ close to 30,000. 


Canada’s Automotive Plants 


Set War Output Pace 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Canada’s auto- 
motive industry, which provided 
one-third of all the motor trans- 
port for the North African and 
Middle East campaigns, and more 
than half of that used by Mont- 
gomery’s famous Eighth Army, is 
geared-up to produce one million 
military vehicles if the war lasts 
sufficiently long to make that nec- 
essary. Only recently, it turned 
out its 500,000th vehicle. 

In a conflict in which motor 
transport plays such a vital part, 
the Dominion, and the United Na- 
tions, was fortunate in having at 


its disposal the well-organized 
productive capacities of Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Chrysler 


Corp. of Canada, both located in 


Windsor across the river from 
Detroit, and General Motors of 
Canada, Ltd., of Oshawa. Espe- 


cially was this so because the auto- 
motive industry in Canada had de- 
signs and plans in advance of the 
war, and it took remarkably little 
time to swing over to war produc- 
tion, it was said. 


The industry is producing qual- 
ity as well as quantity. Proof of 
this is to be found in the New 
Zealand division of the Eighth 


Army which had 75 percent of its 
transport in Canadian _ vehicles. 
And, on its historic dash over the 
rugged desert between Agjeila_to 


Tripoli, it lost only eight vehicles 
due to mechanical breakdown or 
similar causes. A German docu- 
ment which fell into the hands of 
the British gave instructions that 
trucks captured from the British 
were to be used for all desert 
reconnaissance work and person- 
nel transport because of their 
superior quality. 

So great has been the expansion 
of the industry to meet wartime 
needs, it is now producing motor 
transport at a rate of 4,000 vehicles 
a week, together with 450 “fighting 
vehicles” a week. More than 200 
plants in Canada are working on 
the program, employing the com- 
bined energy and ability of 100,000 
employees. 

From the original gun tractor 
turned out in the spring of 1940, 
the motor transport industry has 
expanded so that it is now manu- 
facturing no fewer than 100 differ- 
ent types of mechanical transport. 
In point of production value, it 
ranks highest of all branches of 
the Dominion’s war effort, it now 


being more than _ $400,000,000 a 
year. 
The list of products includes 


scout cars, armored cars, amored 
reconnaissance units, artillery trac- 
tors and trailers, troop and ammu- 
nition transport, radio trucks, fire 
trucks, and ambulances. 












Scarce Paints 
Taken from Air 


By Plymouth 


DETROIT.—Millions of gallons 
of scarce paints for the country’s 
implements of war are being se- 
cured almost literally “from the 
air” by a process developed by the 
engineering department of the 
Plymouth Division. 

The process, carried on not only 
at the Plymouth plant in Detroit 
but at scores of other war plants 
through arrangements with Plym- 
outh, recovers basic paint mate- 
rials from the paint-laden mists 
which used to be exhausted from 
stacks above the factories. So effi- 
cient is the recovery that as much 
as six and one-half gallons of new 
paint are produced from 10 gallons 
of waste paint collected. 

The tremendous importance of 
the process to war production is 
well illustrated in the case of zinc 
chromate primers used in protect- 
ing aircraft parts. The raw mate- 
rials which go into these primers 
are among the critical materials 
whose shortage seriously affects 
many types of production. Since 
Pearl Harbor hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of this one type 
of paint alone have been recovered 
by the Plymouth process. 


Like many another American 
engineering triumph which is help- 
ing to outstrip Axis production 
methods today, the Plymouth 
paint-recovery method is not a 
wartime “baby” but an application 
of industrial know-how gained dur- 
ing peacetime. Reclamation was 
started at the Plymouth plant in 
1934 with nothing more dramatic 
than an engineer’s curiosity and a 
$12 cider press. 


Would Reduce 
Steel Reports 


WASHINGTON.—A_ determined 
effort to simplify and reduce to a 
minimum report forms required of 
the steel industry was announced 
last week by John T. Whiting, di- ° 
rector of the War Production 
Board Steel division. In line with 
this purpose to coordinate and 
make the maximum use of all 
essential reports, the functions and 
scope of the control branch of the 
division have been considerably in- 
creased. 


Included in the control branch 
is a research and review section 
which will constantly review the 
need and usage by the steel divi- 
sion of all reports now being re- 
ceived. It will study the possi- 
bilities of simplifying, and where 
possible, eliminating any reporting 
that may not be of sufficient value 
to warrant the effort expended by 
the steel industry. 


All current reporting will be re- 
viewed as quickly as possible, and 
greater use will be made of basic 
reports such as capacity and pro- 
duction reports, production direc- 
tive reports, and shipment and 
past-due order reports so as to 
secure from them as much infor- 
mation as is practicable and keep 
to a minimum all special reports 
except for emergency situation. 


For the Books 


Prisoner of Japs, He Sues 
For Car Insurance 


SAN ANTONIO.W—What at- 
torneys have declared to be one of 
the most unusual cases ever filed 
in local dockets is one that Lt. J. 
G. Griffith, formerly of this city 
and now a prisoner in a Japanese 
prison camp, has instituted against 
Preferred Security Lloyds, seeking 
to collect $1,700 for his destroyed 
car. 

The petition states that Lt. 
Griffith was seriously injured in an 
automobile wreck at Camp Field, 
Luzon, P. I., on Sept. 10, 1941, three 
months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

So great were his injuries that 
he was unconscious for five days, 
and later confined to a hospital. 
Afterward he was captured by the 
Japanese and notice was given on 
Oct. 31, 1942, when a card was sent 
from a Japanese prison camp ask- 
ing adjustment. 

The insurance company denied 
liability, thus waiving proof of loss, 
according to the petition. 
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FOB FACTORY 
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hen work out a portable refinery 
which could crack the gasoline on 
he spot. 


* * & 


ighter Planes 
Get Emphasis 


IMPORTANT CHANGES have 
been effected in the overall mili- 
tary aviation picture and, despite 
he fact many of them have been 
discussed briefly in various trade 
publications and newspapers, the 

ar department officially will 
sanction no summary of them. 

However, it is certainly not 
going too far to report that 
emphasis at the moment is on 
four types of fighter planes, one 
of them as yet unannounced; on 
at least one and possibly two 
new types of superbombers; on 
two types of medium bombers; 
with some slight slackening of 
the pressure on the two presently 
known four-engine bombers, the 


Briggs Makes 
2 Million 


Pounds of Parts 


DETROIT.—In a review of. its 

ar production, Briggs Mfg. Co. 
disclosed that it had turned out 
2,000,000 pounds of airplane parts 
ince 1941. 

More than 14,000,000 pounds were 
produced in the first three-quarters 
bf 1943, as compared with 7,000,000 
in 1942 and 800,000 in 1941. 

Citing improvements in produc- 
tion engineering, the company said 
hat it had saved the government 

illions of dollars, including $10,- 
000,000 on one unit alone. 

Briggs, which supplies parts and 

ajor subassemblies for seven 
warplanes, reported production in- 
reases in all major contracts. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
eep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew g 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


is @ questionnaire placed in 
Rooseveit rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 


the answer we 


-@et most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25°%/, Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 


Armed Forces. 


. SS OTEL 
TROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., 
NEW YORK 


A HILTON HOTEL 
BERT P. WILLIFORD, General Manager 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


B-17 and the B-24. Along with 
these must be included three or 
four types of carrier-based fight- 
ers for the Navy, and several 
other designs, including a variety 


of cargo transports. 
* & + 


Clear-Cut Policy 


Needed on Surplus 
SENATOR FERGUSON’s com- 
ment in Washington that there is 
something like $10,000,000 worth of 
surplus tools still to be dumped on 
the market by the Air Forces 
Central Procurement district was 
a shocking announcement last 
week, even more so than the news 
about $2,000,000 worth of allegedly 
obsolete tools that were sold to 
dealers for their scrap value (less 
than $100,000) and then resold to 
hardware stores and manufac- 
turers at top prices. What is 
urgently needed is a_ clear-cut 
policy on the part of government 
agencies holding such surplus ma- 
terial which would prevent ex- 
horbitant middleman profits and 
which would permit releasing such 


material where it was needed and 
at fair prices. 

Without a clear-cut policy 
established at the top, there is no 
use in pointing an accusing 
finger at some poor second 
lieutenant who is saddled with 
the job of disposing of material 
worth millions, a task which 
would confound many persons 
who have spent a lifetime in 
manufacturing. 

~ + oe 

DETROIT PROSPERITY 
NOTE: A mid-town haberdashery 
shop has been displaying an 
assortment of “hand-painted” 
neckties at prices ranging from 
$10 to $100 each. Into the shop 
the other day came a dark- 
complexioned gentleman, who 
worked in a Detroit war plant, 
to inquire whether he could get 
one of the ties with a picture 
of the steeple of his church 
painted thereon. 

After consultation with the 
New York artist who paints the 
ties, it was agreed that one could 
be supplied for $100 provided the 
picture of the church could be 
furnished the artist. Next day 
the prospective purchaser re- 
turned with a photograph of his 
church and five crisp $20 bills. 
He’ll soon have the tie! 


SLINGSHOT... 


with a 1,000,000 pound wallop! 
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Fritsch Elected President... 


500 Wisconsin Dealers 
Attend Trades Parley 


MILWAUKEE.—Nearly 500 auto-; 33 members are Peter Beck, Osh- 


mobile men from the state at- 
tended the fifteenth annual con- 
vention and war conference of the 
Wisconsin Automotive Trades Assn. 
here last week at Schroeder Hotel. 

All subjects treated by speak- 
ers and in group meetings were 
directly relative to the adjust- 
ments to be made by dealers in 
the present world at war and in 
the postwar world to come. 

At the business meeting, E. A. 
Fritsch, Manitowoc, former first 
vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent; L. L. Kvam, Milwaukee, re- 
places Erwin L. Banning, Kenosha, 
as first vice-president; Erwin 
Fischer, Mundovi, was re-elected 


second vice-president; A. C. Hall, | 


Milwaukee, replaced Arthur Gust- 
man, Kaukauna, as_ secretary- 
treasurer; Louis Milan, Madison, 
was elected to his fifteenth term as 
executive vice-president. 

New directors on the council of 


kosh; Robert A. Curran, Mil- 
waukee, and Clarence Huekstra, 
Sheboygan. Directors are elected 
for a term of three years, with 11 
terms expiring each year. Fight of 
those expiring this year were re- 
elected. Members of National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. attending the 
convention chose Erwin Benning as 
Wisconsin director. 

Among the main speakers at 
the convention was Elliott Tay- 
lor, chief of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration automobile ration- 
ing, who spoke on “Rationing 
with Reason.” 

Other speakers were Ed Payton, 
automobile trade consultant, who 
spoke on “Facing the Future With 
Facts;” Ray Chamberlain, man- 
ager of NADA, who spoke on “The 
Dealer War Front,” and N. C. 
Dezendorf, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors, Inc., who spoke on 
“The Dealer Outlook.” 


From the deck of a ship a plane is shot into the air 
...catapulted by a giant “sling” that imposes a 
load of about one million pounds on the Hyatt 
Roller Bearings in its mechanism. 


What a wallop! 


And what a bearing...that possesses the nec- 
essary design, precision and toughness to handle 


such load extremes! 


Years of peacetime experience, in applications 
undergoing parallel punishment...like ingot cars, 
mill motors, shaping presses, railroad journals, ete. 
..-have enabled Hyatt to “inbuild” the stamina 
needed to take loads as they come. 

In the battle of production...as on the battle- 
field... Lyatt Roller Bearings are fighting to win 


this war. 


Fighting against friction...and for America! 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Backshop 


Carries On 
Gives Credit 


Fleet’s In 


By 
Jack Weed 


EN, not connected with the 

automotive industry—and some 
in it but not in direct contact 
with the dealer 
body—always are 
surprised when 
told the unusually 
low mortality 
which has taken 
place since Pearl 
Harbor among the 
vehicle manufac- 
turers’ outposts. 
Everyone’ seems 
to think that the 
industry has lost 
at least half of 
its car and truck 
deaiers. 

Once in a while even we, here in 
the “conning tower of the indus- 
try,” get set back on our heels by 
the remarkable records made in 
unexpeced quarters. 


Recently I was out to Packard 
chinning with Lyman Slack, sales 
manager, and I was delightfully 
surprised to find that this age-old 
maker of fine cars had lost only 
6.9 percent of its entire retail out- 
let organization—and that this rep- 
resented hardly 5 percent of their 
sales volume. 

Retaining 93.1 percent of its 
dealers is in itself a remarkable 
achievement but when Lyman told 
me that practically 50 percent of 
Packard's dealers, distributors and 
branches are now paying all of 
their fixed expenses out of service 
profits, when only 5 percent were 
operating on this basis prior to 
our entry into the war, I feel that 
the Packard management showed 
exceedingly good judgment in 
placing Slack in the sales depart- 
ment drivers seat for the duration. 

. «= 2 

SLACK STARTED out in Aug- 
ust, 1941, to fortify the Packard 
retail outlets against the time 
when they would not have new 
cars to sell. At that time he sent 
out a letter to every branch and 
distributor telling them that every- 
thing pointed to a _ cessation of 
ear manufacture and _ outlining 
three different steps to take to get 
their houses in order to weather 
the coming storm. 

That his judgment was sound 
and his advice good is exemplified 
in the figures that are unfolding 
in the field now. 


Lyman Slack 


OF COURSE, part of the reason 
why such a large percentage of 
Packard outlets have been able to 
keep their book records in black 
ink due to the desire of car 
owners to get every possible mile 
out of their allotted gasoline ra- 
tions and to keep their in 
first class condition until they can 
get new ones. 

Frequency of owners coming in 
for service is seen not only in the 
fact that Packard outlets report 
an increase in service volume of 

(See BACKSHOP, P 1) 
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Qn Notification 


Of Parts Prices 


Wholesalers Permitted 
To Make Use of Catalog. 


List or Discount Sheet 
WASHINGTON.—Require- 


‘ments governing the means 


automotive parts wholesalers 
must use to notify their cus- 


tomers of the maximum re- 
sale prices the latter may charge 
| were changed by Office of Price 
Administration last week so as to 
make them less burdensome. The 
new procedure, which applies to 
sales made after Oct. 31, 1943, has 
been approved by members of the 
| trade who have indicated to OPA 
that it will require much less time 
and effort 


| lation. 

| The changes, 
amendment No. 1 
price regulation No. 453 
salers’ and _ retailers’ maximum 


contained in 
to maximum 


prices for automotive parts), which | 


became effective Oct. 1, 1943, refer 
only to list parts. No change is 


made in the regulation with respect | 


to non-list parts. 

However, instead of the previ- 
ous sole requirement that the 
wholesaler-seller state on his in- 
voices the maximum prices for 
sales at wholesale or retail, the 
amendment now allows a simpler 
optional method of notification 
through use of the appropriate 
manufacturer’s catalog, price list 
or discount sheet. 

Under the new alternative} 
method, the seller, upon receipt of | 
notice from his supplier that the | 
maximum resale prices are the} 
manufacturer’s suggested resale | 
prices, furnishes the wholesaler- 
buyer, if the latter does not already 
have the data, with copies of the 
appropriate manufacturer’s cata- | 
log, price list or discount sheet. In 
addition, he must furnish a state- 
ment to the effect that the maxi- 
mum resale prices are those con- 
tained in the catalog, price list or 
discount sheet. 

However, the amendment per- 
mits the seller to follow the origi- 
nal procedure if he desires. 

OPA has determined that 
either method accomplishes the 
desired result of clearly and 

(See PRICES, Page 33, Col. 3) 


Prices Unaltered 
On Parts Sales 
To Fleet Users 


DETROIT. In March, 1942, 
many dealers were basing their 
list price of parts on the manu- 
facturer’s list, plus an additional 
mark up, NADA recalls. In selling 
to fleet users, insurance companies 
and independent garages, they 
granted a discount based upon 
the marked up list price. 

When Price Regulation No. 453 
was issued, it first appeared that 
these dealers would have to reduce 
their prices on such _ sales by 
applying the same discount to the 
list price. 

However, OPA has issued an in- 
terpretation that where the manu- 
facturer’s list price does not 
specify the amount of the discount 
to be given to fleet users, insur- 
ance companies or independent 
garages, the dealer can consider 
such prices to these purchasers as 
a non-list price, and therefore, can 
continue to charge the same price 
to these purchasers that he did in 
March, 1942. Thus, the price re- 
mains the same, although the per- 
centage of discount will be less 


for most wholesalers | 
than the procedure originally set | 
up in the automotive parts regu- | 


(whole- | 


Fail to Stop Dealers 


SNAFU—the Army word for “situation normal, all 
fouled up’”—has been coming back into the automotive 
picture in great gobs during the past few weeks. 

Some of the confusion that reigns, due to Washing- 
ton orders and lack of orders, is necessary of course 
because we are heading into the biggest war this country 


'| has ever been engaged in. 


But according to experienced 


automotive men, much of the tribulations that we now 


} 


'| are experiencing in keeping essential transportation 


|| rolling can be laid to no other cause than lack of proper 

|| planning and a total disregard of civilian problems by 
| some branches of the military. 

It is felt in many experienced automotive quarters 

that our critical replacement parts shortages for essential 

|| civilian could have been prevented by better controls on 

‘| many military replacement orders, especially in the 


bottleneck items; that our problem of being able to build 
the new trucks that are so badly needed to keep war 
materials and vital food flowing efficiently can be solved 
by military allowing civilian production to have an equal 
status on order ratings in the bottleneck spots; that our 


'| 1944 tire production hurdles could have been avoided 
'| with better planning and that a congressional investiga- 


factors which may have a 
rationing cuts. 


tion of the gasoline situation may disclose some startling 


direct bearing on the latest 


In spite of all the difficulties which automotive service- 


men have experienced since this important branch of our 


greatest transportation system came under bureaucratic 


control, service shops have 


been able to muddle through 


with a remarkable degree of effectiveness. 


Let’s give credit where 


credit is over-due. In spite 


of Washington SNAFU, we believe that the dealers and 
servicemen of America will continue to keep essential 
vehicles running and that some day history will record 
the important part the servicemen of America have 


played in this war effort. 


Chicago Used Car Stocks 


CHICAGO.—Used car inventories 
continued their upward trend in 
Cook County, according to a report 
of the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn., which last week showed the 
supply Sept. 1 at 58 days, as 
against 55.4 days Aug. 1, and 40.9 
days a year ago. 

The 177 participating dealers sold 
1,468 used cars during August, an 
average per dealer of eight, and 
had 2,833 units on hand Sept. 1, 
an average of 16. 

Increases in days’ supply were 
registered in 1940 and later 

models, with decreases in 1939s, 
1937s, 1935s, and 1934s. 

August sales of 1942 used cars, 
subject to rationing, totaled 46, 
comparing with 55 the previous 
month. Stocks were 168 Sept. 1, 
as compared with 178 a month 
earlier. 

CATA took 


used car prices 


cognizance of high 


by pointing 


ear ‘brokers’ throughout Cook 
County and Illinois, as well as 
other parts of the country, is pre- 


senting a serious problem among | 


established automobile dealers.” 


“The constant rise in used car 


prices, the active demand in many | 
little or | 
no overhead involved by operating , 
of- | 
| high 


areas for used cars, and 


from gas stations, real-estate 
fices, barber shops, homes, or what 
have you, have attracted an influx 
of speculators into the used car 
field seeking easy profits,” an asso- 
ciation bulletin continued, 

“Many of these dealers in used 
cars are without responsibility 
and do not have state authoriza- 
tion to operate. In many cases 
they do not pay the state tax 
imposed on these sales.” 

A concerted move, it Was 
vealed, has been started by CATA 


out | 
that “the growing number of used | 


re- 


Rise To 58 Days’ Supply 


and Illinois Automotive 
|Assn. “to bring about a broader 
|control of this situation.” 

| The association added that “both 
| the state automobile department 
|and the retailers’ occupation divi- 
| sion of the department of revenue 
have been contacted by our com- 
; mittee. They have agreed to co- 
operate to the extent of their legal 
|ability and force violators to com- 
ply with the law or cease business 
| entirely.” 


‘Used Car Sales 
‘Reported Slow 


‘In Washington 


SEATTLE.—tThere is very little 
movement in used cars at this time 
in Washington, dealers attributing 
it mainly to income taxes and the 
war bond drive. Stocks of used cars 
in dealer hands are as low as at 
|any time. Prices are remaining 
firm. There has been no increase 

in the over-all price setup Over the 

past six or eight months. 

These are summations. given 
AvuToMOTIVE News by M. O. Ander- 
son, president of Washington Auto- 
motive Trade Assn., and head of 
Anderson Buick Co., Seattle. 

“Used car prices here are not 
compared to some _ other 
areas,” he said. “Sales are slow, 
indicating that cars are getting 
into the hands of most essential 
users and so become more sta- 
bilized as to ownership. 
“Frankly, the used car 
looks like it will become 
with 
on the limited cars available. So 
there a self-leveling factor at 
work, which will keep prices from 
becoming too high.” 


market 
tighter, 


is 


purchasers setting the price | 


| 


Permanent-Type 
Antifreezes Are 
Freed for Cars 


But Jobbers Are Short 
On Stocks to Supply 
Needs of Car Dealers 


DETROIT. — Belated, as 
usual, an amendment to Lim- 
itation Order L-51 makeg 
“permanent type” antifreeze 


available for passenger cars 
beginning Oct. 1. 

A previous amendment to the 
order on Apr. 15 had the effect o 
restricting antifreeze made from or 
containing ethylene glycol to com- 
mercial vehicles, buses, trucks 
tractors and stationary engines and 
pursuit cars of state police depart- 
ments. 

Following this April order, 
most dealers with a predominant 
Passenger car owner trade did 
not buy permanent-type anti- 
freeze for this year’s. stocks. 
Feeling that the supply was go- 
ing to be limited and that, if 
they did take a chance on pur- 
chasing a supply to take care of 
their customers and the order 
was not changed, any stocks they 
might purchase would be with- 
held from automotive vehicles 
that needed this type of protec- 
tion. 

Passenger car dealers, who have 
always been fairly heavy buyer 
are now caught without stocks in 
most instances and will be severel 
criticized by their customers fo 
not being able to take care of 
them. 

Withholding the amendment re>5 
lease until Sept. 25 has only ac- 
centuated the penalty which thes 
law-abiding dealers must pay fo 
abiding by WPB orders. Jobbers 
stocks have been sold to the truc 
dealers and those other dealers 
who might, as one jobber put i 
“take a chance that the orde 
would be revoked or that they 


Trade | would be able to sell any stockg 


they bought.” 
(See ANTIFREEZE, Page 37, Col. 3) 


Hartford Dealers 
Lose 75% of 
Their Mechanics 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Since the 
United States entered the war, th 


| city of Hartford has lost 685 of its 


925 auto mechanics, or 75 percent, 
according to a survey conducted b 
the Connecticut Automotive Trades 
Assn. 

Meanwhile, repair business in 
Hartford is booming. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, there were 54 motor, 
vehicles registered in the area 
for each mechanic employed and 
now there are 190 vehicles for 
each mechanic. Car sales are re- 
ported to be fairly good, and 
almost all dealers are showing 
a good profit. 

The survey, which was conducted 
at the suggestion of Selective Ser 
ice to reveal the manpower avail- 
able, shows that of the remaining 
240 mechanics, 122 are more tha 
38 years old, 26 are in 4-F, 77 are 
in 3-A, nine are in 2-A or 2-B an 
six are in 1-A. 

Covered in the survey were 105 
ear dealer shops and 92 inde- 
pendent repair garages which 
were in business Dec. 1, 1941. Of 
the 197 shops, 67 are out of busi- 
ness in August, 1943, had no me- 
chanics, the owner doing all the 
repair work, and 94 employe 
the 240 mechanics. 

Although 67 were listed as out 
of business, the city lost only fiv 
dealerships, one of which was 
caused by death. 





SERVICE SECTION 


Brings Back ‘Old Cars’ .. 
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eattle Dealer Explodes 
Prewar Service Idea 


By D. M. Trepp 
Staff Correspondent 

SEATTLE.—Even before the war 
he old idea that a dealer could not 
hold his service customers, gen- 
erally speaking, beyond three or 
our years, was challenged by Dick 
DuBois, Inc., Hudson distributor, 
eattle and Spokane. And the idea 
as pretty well exploded. Espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the 

ar has it paid this firm to go 
after the older-car owners. 

In 1941 when Harry Sims was 
pdvanced to the post of service 
supervisor for the DuBois dealer- 
ship in Seattle, a campaign was 
aunched to bring back the “old 
cars.” 

And there has been no letdown 
since, not even during recent 
months when the promotional work 
as not primarily to bring in more 
obs, for the shop was always 
crowded, but rather to keep the 
firm before the public, with an 
eye to the postwar era. For service 
and repairs loom as an increasingly 

portant part of every successful 
car dealer as the future unfolds. 

To keep service at as high 
standard as possible, Dick Du 
Bois first looked to his man- 
power. More men could be hired 

ight now, but “to have and 
hold” competent mechanics was 
considered more important than 
to hire some of the “new crop,” 
thereby hazarding the type and 
standard of workmanship, which 
is the basis of dealer service 
success. 

The staff in this department is 
Ow considered draft-proof, con- 
sisting of four men of draft age 
ejected, for physical reasons, by 
the Army; the others, married and 
pver-age. With the repair industry 
lassed essential, it looks like this 
staff will stay pretty weil frozen 
o the job. 

The next step was to continue 
advertising and promotional work. 
Direct mail is an important part 
Of this, with follow-up religiously 
adhered to. 

“Regularly we send our monthly 


s 
Prices 
(Continued from Page 32) 


simply notifying dealers of their 
maximum prices. 


No change is made in the re- 
quirement that persons selling at 
wholesale to retailers notify the 
atter of their maximum resale 
prices by stating the price on the 
invoice or sales slip. OPA believes, 

ter consultation with trade rep- 
resentatives, that there is no 
practicable alternative for such 
otification if compliance with the 
maximum prices at the retail level 
ts to be achieved. The agency 
States that notification to retailers 
has been simplified as much as 
ossible by providing that the 
Seller may indicate the _ retail 
maximum price by the wording 

etail maximum.” 

The amendment also sets forth 
the notification requirements for 
pick-up sales, which it defines as 
sales made by wholesalers to 
other wholesalers for the latter’s 

commodation of a small quan- 
tity of a part made by a manu- 
acturer whose line the pur- 

haser does not regularly stock 
and for which he does not have 
catalog, price list or discount 
sheet. 

In the case of a pick-up sale, the 
eller must furnish to the buyer an 
nvoice or sales slip carrying the 
aximum retail price as reported 
bp the seller by his supplier. In 
turn, the buyer is required to 
notify a -retailer purchasing from 

m of this maximum retail price, 
which applies to the subsequent 
ale made by the retailer. 

The purchaser buying the part 
through the pick-up sale calculates 
iis maximum price by adding to 
is invoice cost his mark-up for 
the same part which he regularly 
ocks when made by a different 
anufacturer. This procedure 
makes it unnecessary for a whole- 

ler to take the same measures 
with the relatively unimportant 
ick-up sales that are necessary 
ith regular transactions. 


‘maintenance tips’ to Hudson and 
Willys owners in King, Kitsap and 
Snohomish counties, some 5,000 in 
numbers,” Sims explained. “We go 
back beyond the usual four years 
and now have extended the back- 
tracking to nine years. We find 
that many owners of 1934-35 Hud- 
sons come to us with sizeable and 
important maintenance jobs. Some 
of the older cars are still in the 
hands of the original buyers, who 
want to keep their cars in excellent 
shape.” 


The monthly circular sent 
owners is both institutional and 
for direct selling of special jobs. 
Prices are quoted on the specials, 
such as $13.50 for valve grind 
(labor) with regular price given 
as $17.50. “Bring your car home 
for service” is a slogan used, and 
of course it is stated that it pays 
to “get maximum gas economy.” 


The follow-up board is kept up- 





. ' | 
to-date and there is no slackening | 
of effort with 30-60-90 day “re- 


| minders” put into the mails. 


“Each month,” continued Sims, 
“we turn out from 30 to 50 jobs 


that run from $250 to $300 on com- 


plete reconditioning. We have long 
adopted the policy of selling com- 
plete jobs. 

“In the long run, we figured that 
it would help new car sales, too. 
This is based on the idea that a 
poor repair job makes the owner 
feel dissatisfied with the entire 
car. Whereas if he pays a good 
price and gets a good job, he for- 
gets the cost, and boosts the auto- 
mobile.” 

This theory was upheld recently 
when T. H. Stambaugh, national 
service supervisor for Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., visited Seattle and 
inspected the DuBois setup. 

Stambaugh characterized this as 


| the finest service he had seen any- 


where, in his trip across the na- 
tion. 

A fixed policy of aggressively 
going after service and not veer- 
ing away from heavy jobs is at 
the bottom of this record. 

“The owner likes a good repair 
job,” concluded Sims. “If the re- 
pair job is no good, he is inclined 
to blame the car.” 


| Montreal. 


MONTREAL. -E. L. Dubois, of 
Hamilton, was elected president of 
the Federation of Automobile | 
Dealer Assns. of Canada, at the 
annual meeting here Friday. He 
succeeds C. Douglas Taylor, ~ 


Elected vice-presidents were| 
Stanley S. Rafuse, Bridgewater. | 
N. S.: Ben Sadowski, Toronto, and | 
C. S. Thompson, Vancouver. 
Ernest A. McCullough, Calgary, | 
was elected secretary; H. C.| 
Doughty, Toronto, treasurer; and | 
Howard B. Moore, Toronto, man- 
aging director. 
Other directors elected were R. 
C. Peacock, St. Stephen, N. B.; P. 
C. Messier, Montreal; J. T. La-}| 
badie, Windsor; C. D. Roblin, 
Winnipeg; J. W. Elliott, Regina; | 
H. I. Wilson, Calgary. 
Representative of the importers 
elected to the board was R. H. 
Pattison, Montreal, 
As a mark of appreciation, Fed- | 
eration members presented a wrist | 


watch to their retiring president. | 


J. Lance Rumble, adviser to the 


Dubois Appointed Chief 


Of Canadian Dealers Assn. 


commander of the Northwest 
command in charge of the build- 
ing of the Alaskan Highway, was 
speaker at the noonday luncheon. 

Mayor A. Raynault was one of 
the head table guests. 

In his first speech to the Federa- 
tion, President Dubois said that 
many problems faced the organi- 
zation. Disposal of surplus auto- 
motive equipment, parts, ete., of 
the armed forces and_ postwar 
transportation problems would 
have to be solved, he said. 

In his speech, Taylor said: 

“The automotive system of Can- 
ada holds a high place in the vital 
transportation system of the Do- 
minion in wartime. 

“I have seen a business rise 
from what its members thought 
was a prostrate position to a high 
place in the regard of govern- 
ment, public and industry itself.” 

Maintenance of essential repair 
shops to keep vital motor trans- 
portation on the roads was the 
chief question discussed at the 
conference. 


“They make difficult service jobs easy. They 
help us do better work and make more profit!” 
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MILLER TOOL & MFG. 


' WAR 


1726 SIXTEENTH ST., 


YOU don’t have to sell a well posted, efficiency minded car 


Tools. 


BUY 


BONDS 


AND 


STAMPS 


siderably. 


dealer or service station owner on Miller Special Service 
Just get him talking and he'll sell you! 
he can tick off a dozen advantages this equipment gives 
him. First, these tools cut mechanics’ time and effort con- 
Second, they make tough service jobs easier. 
Third, they help assure accurate work. 
money and parts. 


In a jiffy, 


Fourth, they save 
Fifth, they make possible good service, 


economical service, reliable service. Sixth, they turn casual 


customers into loyal friends. 


Seventh, they hold the good 


mechanics, because good men like to use good tools. 
Eighth, they make service business more profitable. 


Of course 


» during war time 


Milley production is concentrated 


on spectal service tools for vehicles of United Nations Armed 


Forc €3. 
outh and 


DeSoto cars are still available. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Service Tools 


DETROIT 16, 


Some automotive service tools for Chrysler, Dodge, Plym- 
Worite us your needs. 
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MICHIGAN 
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To Keep Most Vehicles Going... 


Rationed Service Plan 


Worked Out for Garage 


By George Watson 
Staff Correspondent 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—What jobs 
to take when a garage has twice 
as much work as it can handle? 
Part of the answers are supplied 
by F. Ferguson and W. C. Nichols, 
operators of an automotive service 
shop here. They have in effect 
rationed their facilities. 


NSPA Parley 
Drawing High 


Registration 


DETROIT. — Advance registra- 
tions for the forthcoming NSPA 
management planning conference 
of the National Standard Parts 
Assn. in Chicago indicate a record 
attendance of automotive whole- 
salers and manufacturers from all 
sections of the country. The con- 
ference is scheduled for Nov. 9 and 
10 at Hotel Sherman. 

Planning will be the order of the 
day and will come under two gen- 
eral headings, “Current Wartime 
Operations” and “Laying Founda- 
tions for the Postwar Era.” 

To facilitate business discussions 
between jobbers and their sup- 
pliers, the hotel exhibition hall and 
mezzanine will be converted into a 
series of booth offices where manu- 
facturer officials may meet with 
their distributors on both after- 
noons of the conference. 

The morning general sessions 
will feature talks by men well 
known in both government and in- 
dustry. For four days prior to the 
industry conference there will be 
meetings of the NSPA boards and 
committees. 


And then, as now, 
you'll find the Bendix* 
Drive in at the start 





Today, Army half-tracks are clear- 
ing out the enemy. Tomorrow, 
re-designed for civilian usc, they 
will be preparing the ground. . 
making way for vast, new proj- 


ects. The Bendix Drive... that 


The Bendix Drive is an important 
member of “The Invisible Crew” 

precisionequipment which mcre 
than 30 Bendix plants from coast 
to coast are speeding to our fight- 
ng crews on world battle fronts. 





ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 


First they pass up the heavy 
motor overhauls including ring 
jobs. That is because they require 
too much labor and tie up too 
much space for too long a time. 
Also they pass up jobs where there 
is apt to be a shortage of parts. 

On the other hand, these oper- 
ators don’t fool with the owner 
who has nothing more than a 
squeak or rattle to complain about. 


The jobs they want are those 
that get the car owner going if 
he is stuck or in trouble. Under 
this category come generator, 
starter and brake jobs, and 
motor tune-ups and a host of 
minor troubles. 


More brake jobs are handled 
than anything else. A customer 
with bad brakes needs attention 
and he gets it. After these quick 
service and “get going” jobs they 
take such other work as they can 
handle. 


~— 

“As operators of a small inde- 
pendent garage, doing our own 
work, we are not bothered like the 
big shops with such things as 
labor shortages and frozen wages,” 
said Nichols, who was_ service 
manager for a Ford dealer for sev- 
eral years before he and Ferguson 
went in business. 


“But because of these and other 
conditions, we have more work 
than we can handle. 

“As a result, we pretty well have 
to pick our customers. First we 
want to look after our old trade, 
clients who patronized us when we 
needed work and whom we want 
to take care of now. Then, too, we 
take those jobs which are most 
urgent if the customer is to keep 
going—and most customers seem 
to be in a bigger hurry and on 


famous starting unit you've 





always known... has been 

adapted for use on all types of 
Army vehicles, both large and 
small, And in the post-war years, 
too, you can depend on the 
Bendix Drive to meet successfully 
any starting requirement that may 


come along, no matter how com- 


plex or revolutionary the change. 





*r N ATION 





for Oct. 24. 





more important business than ever 
before. Finally, we strive to take 
those jobs which we can handle 
with the least delay. 


“It used to be that it almost 
broke our heart to let a job get 
away, especially a heavy motor- 
haul. Now we can’t tie our 
time up on them. A man can 
wait about a motor overhaul.” 


Nichols said of all the wartime 
regulations the one that hurts most 
is the one limiting parts houses to 
one delivery a day. That means 
that if a rush job comes in and a 
part is needed, the garageman has 
to make a trip to the supply 
house for it. That takes the time 
of the mechanic when he could be 
turning out much needed work. 


Special Classes 
Open to Phila. 


Mechanics 


PHILADELPHIA.—Special train- 
ing classes, offered to supplement 
the four-week basic mechanic 
training program sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn., have been started, it was 
disclosed last week. They will run 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days each week for three groups. 
Individual trainees are assigned to 
one of the groups and will be re- 
quired to attend classes one day a 
week for 48 weeks. 

At the same time, it was re- 
vealed by PATA that dealers who 
participated in the first three basic 
trainee classes had spent $8,000 in 
making the school, originated by 
the association as a means to 
replenish depleted repair shop per- 
sonnel, a possibility. 

If enough additional dealers 
want to participate in the supple- 
mentary courses, it was indicated, 
a fourth group can be started on 
a fourth day of the week. 

“Under this program,” PATA 
said, “there is provided an oppor- 
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Geared to Wartime. . . 


ER 


ae 


VIEW OF PLACE of business of Nichols and Ferguson, garage 
who are meeting the challenge 


Birmingham, Ala., 


HERE W. C. NICHOLS (right) is shown at work on a car while his partner, 
Keeping cars moving with the least delay—that 
That means rationing their facilities. 


F. 


Ferguson looks on. 
their specialty. 


SAE Tells How to Keep 
Little-Used Cars in Trim 


NEW YORK.—The less. the 


tunity for advanced mechanics tO] family car is used in wartime the 


attend some particular unit when 
that is presented. Each unit will 
be thoroughly covered and the 
dealers are encouraged to provide 
‘live’ work in the category being 
presented. 


“It may be that in your organi- 
zation there are otherwise quite 
competent workers who lack abil- 
ity with carburetors, or with elec- 
trical test equipment, etc. Here is 
a chance to provide them with 
specific instruction along this line.” 


Feldman Named 
By Prest-O-Lite 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Corp. has announced the 
appointment of A. A. “Tony” Feld- 
man as sales manager of replace- 
ment sales. Feldman will under- 


take the new responsibility im- 
mediately. 
He entered the automotive in- 


dustry as an automotive electrician 
after which he became sales man- 
ager of a jobbing business. In 1928, 
he joined USL Battery Corp. as 
district manager of the Southern 
territory, and since 1940 has been 
Southwestern division manager of 
Auto-Lite Battery Corp. 


J. K. Reid will continue in his 
present post as assistant sales 
manager, and O. M. Hoyt as sales 
promotion manager. 





Texas Chalscens 


UAW Chief Free on Writ 
In Test Case 


AUSTIN, Tex.—R. J. Thomas, 
president of United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), has been released 
from Travis County jail on a writ 
of habeas corpus, following his 
conviction on contempt proceed- 
ings growing out of his solicit- 
ing union membership without a 
license. 

Thomas, who challenged the 
Texas law on constitutional 
grounds, was sentenced to three 


days in jail and a fine of $100 by 


Judge J. Harris Gardner. 


Ernest Goodman, of Detroit, at- 
torney for Thomas, has asserted 


the case will be taken to the 
highest courts, and hearing on 
Thomas’ appeal has been set 


Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 


highlights in the service field. 


more care it must be given to 
make certain it keeps going for 
the duration, it is suggested in the 
October SAE Journal. 

Detailed recommendations for 
preserving civilian automotive 
equipment are published from a re- 
port of the war engineering board 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers to the Automotive Council 


for War Production. Among the 
recommendations for preventing 
deterioration caused by idleness 
are: 


Crankcase oil should be check- 

ed for sludge and water accu- 
mulations every 1,000 miles, or 
once monthly in winter, every two 
months in summer. 

If the car is not in regular 

use, the engine should be oper- 
ated once a week, with radiator 
and hood blanketed in winter, long 
enough to warm the engine 
thoroughly, plus 15 minutes, at the 
lowest speed giving maximum 
charging rate for the generator. 

Chassis and all miscellaneous 

powerplant points should be 
lubricated at 500-mile, or 90-day, 
intervals; front and _ rear-wheel 
bearings at least annually; trans- 
mission and rear axle at regular 
intervals. 
4 Storage battery specific gravity 

and fluid level should be check- 
ed weekly. 

Antifreeze solutions should be 

saved and re-used; rust in- 
hibitors added when system is re- 
filled; hose connections checked 
frequently; leaks repaired immedi- 


ORD to Cut Production 


Of Recapping Facilities 


WASHINGTON.—Office of Rub- 
ber Director made known through 
an amendment to General Limita- 
tion Order L-61, that it does not 
contemplate the authorization after 
Oct. 1, 1943, of additional recapping 
facilities. 

The amendment will also require 
all manufacturers of full circle and 
sectional molds, matrices, curing 
rings, steam chambers or kettle 
curing devices to submit to ORD a 
list of their unfilled orders as of 
Oct. 1, 1943. 





sell or 
inside 


What do you want to buy, 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, 
back cover this issue. 
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ately; fan belts kept at prope 
tension. 
Fuel tanks should be kept 
nearly full as rationing permits 
to prevent water accumulation. 
Sticking valves, common t 
infrequently- used cars, are 
caused by valve stems rusting from 
condensation, gumming from 
combination of old gasoline and 
heat, or accumulated oil carbo 
deposits. Preventives include mix 
ing small quantity of light oil with 
the fuel, draining gasoline frory 
idle vehicles and running engine 
until lines are emptied, preventing 
excessive oil consumption a 
sludge formation. 


Used Car Sales 
Drop in August 
At San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO.—Used car sales 
for August, as reported by thg 
dealer-members of the San 
tonio Automobile Trade _ Assn., 
showed a slight decline from thos 
for the preceding month, totaling 
240 units as compared with 261 for 
July. 

Stocks also showed a slight de- 
cline, there being 491 units on 
hand at the start of the mont 
and 477 at the close. 

August sales for 1942 totaled 50. 
units and there were 623 cars o 
hand at the close of the month. 


Hollingshead Exec Wins 


Merchant Marine Medal 

CAMDEN, N. J.—A duck hunte 
who swapped his shotgun for a .50 
calibre machine gun and we 
after more dangerous game, Maur- 
ice Breen is among the first men 
in the automotive industry to wi 
the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal. Soon after Americg 
entered the war, Breen gave 
his job of selling Whiz products 
and shipped as a purser aboard 
vessel which was ordered to join ¥ 
convoy bound for Russia. 

When the gun commander calle 
for volunteers, Breen offered tt 
serve a gun and, after but two 
days’ instruction, qualified for a 
anti-aircraft gunnery certificate 
and was put in charge of a .50 
calibre machine gun mounted qa 
the bridge. After more than a year 
of active service at sea, Breen wag 
“beached” by injuries and is no 
living in New Orleans. He is back 
on the job as district representa 
tive for R. M. Hollingshead Cor 













SERVICE SECTION 






11% percent in 1941 over the pre- 

ious year and an additional] in- 
crease to 15 percent in 1942, but 
in the lack of unusually high re- 
pair orders reported. 


Average repair orders among 
Packard outlets in 1942 was $7.20 
labor and $3.70 parts, which in the 
first six months of 1943 jumped to 
10.30 labor and $5.10 parts. Even 
in the most severely-rationed East, 
average repair orders did not go 
out of line with the balance of the 
nation as evidenced by Boston’s 
$12.30 for labor and $5.10 parts and 
Philadelphia’s $10.60 labor and 
$4.60 parts. 










* * * 


ESPECIALLY GOOD service 
merchandising has played its part 
in keeping Packard outlets in the 
black. An instance of this, Slack 
told me, occurred in one of their 
branch house operations where the 
branch manager has moved his 
desk out where he makes contact 
ith the customers coming in for 
service. 

This man makes it a point to 
ave the customer’s car put on the 
lube hoist before the customer gets 
out of the shop. If the customer’s 
ar shows that the paint is off the 
under side of the fenders—and 
any cars show evidence of this 
by rust indications—he points out 
to the customer that a steam clean 
pf the under side of the chassis 
and a repaint of the under side of 
the fenders costs only $10 while 
new fender, if the customer 
could get it, would cost $16. This 
little bit of selling brings in many 
pA steam clean and fender painting 
job to his shop. 

Atlanta Packard Motors shows 
e result of good service mer- 
chandising in the fact that they 
employ five colored women on 
bolishing cars alone. Packard 
owners take pride in the appear- 
ance of their vehicles and, provid- 
ng this service for them, pays 
handsomely. 

With this evidence of goodwill 
building in keeping Packard cus- 
tomers’ cars running properly dur- 
ng these days when good service 
is almost an unknown quantity, it 
ill stand Lyman Slack in good 
tead when he again has cars to 
sell. My belief is that you are 
going to hear more about Packard 
Betting new sales records when 
the oo go on again around the 
orld. 































* * 
A NOTHER sales manager on 
the civilian front, who has 
always been noted for promoting 
the most efficient 
service possible 
for the owners 
of his cars and 
trucks, is William 
E. (Bill) Holler 
of Chevrolet. His 
keen interest in 
having his deal- 
ers keep the 
“home cars and 
trucks” running 
efficiently has led 
Bill Holler him into bringing 
out a special issue 

bf the “Chevrolier,” devoted to 
eulogizing the dealer mechanics 
or the swell job they have done 


* 
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‘the important part they are play- | day after day just to keep some 





By 
Jack Weed 


in providing service during these 
days of manpower and parts 
shortages. 

As Bill points out in his booklet, 
it is the mechanics in the “home- 
town” shops that have kept the 
world’s’ greatest transportation 
system going—the cars and trucks 
that are owned by you and me— 
the forgotten men in this day of 
Washington bureaucracy mass 
planning that plans for groups but 
is prone to let the one vehicle 
owner get along the best he can. 
Without the dealers staying in 
business in face of great obstacles 
and keeping his mechanic force on 
the job in cross roads America, 
those who now can drive would be 
walking, truck operators would be 
out of business and the nation 
would suffer a_ transportation 
breakdown in the midst of plenty— 
plenty of cars and trucks out 


of service for the lack of 
maintenance. 
“Tribute will be paid in the 


pages of history to this army of 
patriotic specialists (automotive 
mechanics),” says Bill in his book- 


let, “But why wait for history. 
Why don’t we send up some 
cheers now? Why wait?” 

+. cs * 


HE GOES on to praise these 
mechanics adroitly with: “Hold up 
your hands, automotive mechanics! 
Hold up those educated hands 
which are performing such vital 
work for America in wartime. 
Hold them high above your head in 
the familiar gesture of the cham- 
pion boxer acknowledging the roar 
of the crowd as the referee de- 
clares him winner. Hold up your 
hands, and if they be grimy, be 
proud of them, and if they are 
calloused, be proud of that too. 
Honor those hands, honor the tools 
you work with, and honor both 
by ‘handling your tools without 
mittens.’ ” 

Among many of the basic en 
that Holler injects in this tribute | 
to the automotive mechanic, and 
which point up the critical need 
for keeping these “home town” 
mechanics on the job, is one that 
is rarely thought of in connection 
with the use of the automobile. 
Eighty percent of all the people 
in America who travel every day 
travel by automobile. Only 20 per- 
cent travel by train, bus, subway, 
elevated, plane or railroad. Amer- 
ica must be kept mobile, says 
Holler, “because wartime America 
cannot meet the_ transportation 
problems of 1943 with a transpor- 
tation system moded on the scale 
of 1917.” 

As he tells the mechanics: “Let’s 
help that 80 percent help America 
to Victory.” 


* * & 


I AM SURE that practically 
every dealer that took his place in 
the “essential” ranks by staying in 
business after Pearl Harbor fully 
realizes the important part his 
shop is playing in this war effort. 
But Holler strikes one important 
nail on the head in his plea for the 
mechanic—I wonder if we in the 
industry have been as careful to 
give credit where credit is due, to 
the mechanics who work for us | 
and who do our service work, for 








“Where do I get new battery juice?” 


a. 


ndustry—and we as individuals— 


ing in keeping our war work roll- 
| ing toward victory. 


I am certain that if we as an 


had done more to stiffen the me- 
chanics’ morale by telling him how 
essential he was, much less than 16 
percent of them would have walk- 
ed out of the dealer shops and 
gone to work in war plants. 
Maybe we have forgotten—as 
Bill Holler hasn’t—that mechanics 
are just human being like you and 
I, and like a little back-patting and 
balarney at times. Even if they 
felt down in their hearts that they 
were doing a worthwhile job, it 
helps like hell to be told so once 
in a while—especially as some 
radio program is always blatting 
away at the wonderful job the 
“war worker” is doing and nobody 
mentions automotive mechanics 
except to grouse about them and 


the “lousy job” some mechanic 
just did on our car. 
Especially is this true when 


the mechanic hears the striking, 
soldiering, “absentee creator’ war 
worker praised for tieing up essen- 
tial war production on_ the 
flimsiest of reasons, while he plugs 
away at his job without any 
comparable increase in earnings 
and often putting in extra hours 





customer satisfied. 

My hats off to Bill Holler for 
issuing this booklet, and I hope 
every reader of this column will 
drop Bill a note and tell him what 
a swell job he has done in patting 
the automotive mechanic on the 
back in his book. If at least two 
or more of youse guys don’t write 
after this appeal, my column 
will be properly deflated. Oh me, 
oh my. 

a + a 

N Cleveland the other day, 

Freeman Allen, service manager 
of White Motor Co., told me 
something that I was pretty sure 
was happening and which he is 
convinced has happened. 

Freeman tells me that his rec- 
ords show that a very large per- 
centage of the increased service 
business which White dealers and 
branches are now enjoying comes 
from fleet owners, who have been 
turning their truck maintenance 
work over to the dealers and 
branches to do. He says that he 
believes that at least one-half of 
the fleets in America that formerly 
maintained their own service de- 
partments are now sending their 
trucks to dealers to keep them on 
the road. 

But best of all from our stand- 
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point—meaning the dealers as well 
as AUTOMOTIVE News—Freeman de- 
clares that very few of these own- 
jers will take their service away 
| from the dealer when peace comes, 
because the average dealer is show- 
ing the fleet operators that they 
can not only do a better service 
job but are saving them money. 


* * + 


JUDGING FROM his own rec- 
ords compiled by his own field 
service outlets, he claims’ that 
where the operator turns over the 
entire maintenance to a dealer and 
follows the same regular inspection 
period routine he did when he per- 
formed his own service, the dealer 
will show an upkeep cost of ap- 
proximately .007 cents per mile 
exclusive of tires, gas and oil, while 
it was rare for a fleet service sta- 
tion to get under a cent even when 
they did not charge any overhead 
such as rent, heat and light to 
the shop. 


Add this data to the hundreds of 
thousands of little fleets and in- 
dividually-owned trucks that nor- 
mally depend on their dealers for 
service, and I don’t know what 
| argument these fleet book boys aro 
| going to have left to spellbind the 
replacement parts advertising man- 
agers with. 








BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


Your average customer used to trade in his 


car before driving it far enough to try its stamina or to 
prove the value of correct lubrication. But that was 


before 


Pearl Harbor. 


Now all the cars you've sold in recent years are getting 
a real endurance test. Dependable lubrication is vital 
if they are to serve well and protect the reputation of the 
name on which your post-war business will be based. 


Veedol Motor Oil — 100% Pennsylvania at its finest 
—is the best protection against heat and wear any 
engine can have. Independent car dealers now have a 
double advantage in selling and recommending Veedol. 
This fine motor oil helps to keep customers satisfied 
with the performance of their cars and it brings a 
worth-while profit. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


New York .. . Tulsa . . . San Francisco 
Minneapolis ... Detroit .... Chicago .... Atlanta 
Kansas City ... Indianapolis 


TIDE WATER 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS of PENNSYLVANIA OILS 


ASSOCIATED 










OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 
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New Pamphlets Available 
At Regional WMC Offices 


Two new pamphlets, the “St. 
Louis, Missouri and Vicinity, Ma- 
chinist Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards” and “Training Apprentices 
for War and Postwar Work,” are 
available at regional War Man- 
power Commission offices. 

The new edition of “Training 
Apprentices for War and Post- 
war Work” has a section on 
adapting apprenticeship to war 
conditions. 

The WMC emphasizes the fol- 





AN EXHIBIT of automotive and aircraft wire and cable products made 
by the Wire division of Electric Auto-Lite Co. at Port Huron, Mich., 
highlighted displays of war products of that city, coincident with an Army 
Caravan which recently visited that Michigan industrial center. The mobile 
exhibit of material to help keep the Army moving toward victory, is pictured 
here being inspected by City Manager Leonard G. Howell (left) and 
Lt. L. J. Mitchell of the U. S. Army, advance man for the caravan. 


ODT Issues a Pamphlet 





On Car Coolin S stems lowing statement in the pam- 
gs Y: phlet: 

“We consider it of paramount 

WASHINGTON. — Operators of;causes of corrosion and on the| importance to give _ returning 

motor vehicles and of any kind of | prevention of rusting; on factors| 80ldiers who wish to learn a 


trade the opportunity to do so.” 


* * * 


New Plexiglas Booklet 
Issued by Rohm & Haas 


Mechanical properties of Plexi- 
glas, as determined in the physics 
testing laboratory opened last 
year by Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, are compiled in a new 
technical booklet issued by the 
company. 

Second in a series of technical 
booklets covering the optical, me- 
chanical, thermal, chemical and 
electrical properties of Plexiglas, 
Mechanical Properties includes de- 
tails of the test methods as well 
as the results so that engineers 
and designers may properly evalu- 
ate and interpret the data. 


leading to clogging of the cooling 
system and ways to prevent it; 
and on the characteristics of dif- 
ferent types of antifreeze and 
their use. 


Each section of the pamphlet is 
keyed with letters and numbers so 
that the reader can turn instantly 
to the discussion of any problem 
or factor in cooling system care. 


With the approach of winter, the 
shortage of permanent types of 
antifreeze indicates wide reuse of 
used antifreeze that should be 
tested and may need addition of 
acid and rust inhibitor and fresh 
antifreeze. The pamphlet’s  sec- 
tions on losses of cooling liquid and 
on antifreeze characteristics will 
be especially useful. The section 
on antifreeze tells in detail simple 
ways to test its strength and 
what should be done to obtain the 
safest reuse. 


equipment in which liquid-cooling 
engines are used can save them- 
selves a lot of trouble and expense 
by faithful attention to the infor- 
mation and recommendations in 
the thirty-four-page pamphlet just 
issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation under the _ title 
Cooling System: Cleaning, Flush- 
ing, Rust Prevention, Antifreeze. 

Prepared for ODT by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the pam- 
phlet fills a real need by providing 
in a single pamphlet the best 
thought of automotive engineers on 
the care of liquid-cooling systems 
and the liquids used in them. 


In simple terms and with many 
illustrations, the pamphlet gives 
detailed instruction on checks and 
tests for cooling liquid losses; on 
routine maintenance of the cooling 
system; on finding the causes of 
overheating and overcooling; on 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and | 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 








... professional mechanics choose Plomb Tools 


Throughout war industries today, These famous tools are available 
Plomb tools of all kinds and sizes are 


helping build weapons to defeat the 


through the Plomb dealer in your 
community. Call him for the tools you 
need on your war job. 

Remember Plomb offers you a 


enemy. From the familiar screwdriver 
to intricate socket and attachment 
sets, outstanding performance and double service —consult the Plomb 
dependability have made them the Tools Contracting Company Division 
choice of experts for better, safer, for special tools; call your local Plomb 


longer-lasting service. dealer for regular ones. 


VPLVMBV 


fine Hand Toole N S. for All Industries 
‘ 








LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


PLOMB TOOL 
COMPAN Y 


~ 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


x ew Prod ucts 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


i 
! 
' 
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NEW BRITAIN Machine Co. grease 
fitting tool which is designed to do | 
the work of several tools. Extremely ' 
convenient because it provides several 
grease fitting wrenches in one tool, it 
fits either Alemite or Zerk, and may 7: 
used for threading or extracting. 
~ available in size 2% inches, No 
NR-243 (above), and 3%, No. NR-310 
A rating of AA-5 or higher is required 
for purchase. _ 








Report on Tin Base hilions 
Given by British Expert 


A further contribution to the 
development of stronger tinbase 
alloys suitable for use as bearing 
metals is reported in a paper by 
Dr. W. T. Pell-Walpole, in the 
Journal of the Institute of Metals 
for June, 1943. 

Dr. Pell-Walpole reports that 
alloys have improved tensile 
strength after quenching from the 
| highest practicable annealing tem- 
| perature followed by prolonged 
tempering at 140° C. The best alloy 
from this point of view contains 9 
percent antimony, 1% percent cad- 
mium and the balance tin. 

Reprints of this paper (Publica- 
tion 114.4) may be obtained on 
| request to the Tin Research In- 
stitute, Fraser Road, Greenford, 
_ Middlesex, re 


* 


| Wall Chart ” Published 
| By Cherry Rivet Co. 


|; A wall chart containing all es- 
| sential information on Cherry blind 
riveting operations has just been 
published for aircraft plants, 
schools, field service depots, engi- 
neering departments, etc., by the 
Cherry Rivet Co., Los Angeles. 
Photographic illustrations and 
cut-away drawings together with 
brief description clearly show the 
correct way to install the rivets. 





* * 


Work of Pneumix Agitator 
Shown in Eclipse Booklet 


A new booklet showing Pneu- 
mix air motored agitators in use 
on different types of work has 
just been issued by the Eclipse 
Air Brush Co., Inc., 400 Park 
Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 

Two of the most outstanding 
features of the Pneumizx agita- 
tors, the company said, are the 
elimination of fire and explosion 
hazards on mixing operations, 
and the variable speeds obtain- 
able through air control. 

* * 


Dermatitis Data 


Occupational dermatitis, skin troubles 

contracied from exposure to toxic, irri- 
|; tating solutions and substances han- 
dled in industry, has been found a 
factor in absenteeism. A new folder, 
‘“‘Are Yours Fitted For Fighting,’’ just 
published by Prack Laboratories, Inc., 
132 West 21st St.. New York, discusses 
| dermatitis and describes a_ protective 
that is reported to be widely success- 
|ful in preventing this troublesome 
| ailment. 


Pa 


* 


* * &* 


Solvent Degreasers 


new bulletin, Form No. 11543-1 
describing the uses of the four 
types of cyclodiene base hy- 
drocarbon solvent degreasers and 
|}cleaners for metals, may be obtained 
by writing to Dept. W—Technical Pro- 
lcesses Division of Colonial Alloys Co., 
| 2154 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
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Youngstown-Miller Folder 


A new illustrated folder des- 
cribing A and GH lines of lubri- 
cating and hydraulic oil reclaim- 
ers is now ready for distribution 
by the Youngstown-Miller Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

These reclaimers are recom- 
mended for restoring all types of 
used oils, including oils drained 
from aircraft engines, diesel 
locomotives, marine stationary 
diesel engines, hydraulic ma- 
chines, gear reducers, compres- 
sors, portable diesels, gasoline 
engines, gas engines, ice ma- 
chines, vacuum pumps and simi- 


lar installations. 
* co 


New Method of Cleaning 


Aluminum Is Announced 


PHILADELPHIA. — Colonial Al 
loys Co. has announced a new pro- 
cess of cleaning and_ stripping 
aluminum, which, the company 
claims, avoids the severe action o 
the usual alkali or acid solutions. 

The new method embodies th 
use of an alkaline solution known 
as “deox-aluminum.” The bath may, 
serve as both an aluminum anodiz 
ing rack stripper and a general 
cleaning method. 

x 


* 


* * 


Resiliency Tester Acquired 


By Precision Scientific 


Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. 
Springfield Ave., Chicago 47, ha 
announced the acquisition of the 
sole manufac 
turing righ 
for the Bashore 
Resiliometer, 
formerly man 
ufactured and 
sold by th 
Testing Equip 
ment Co., of 
Manheim, Pz 

The instru- 
ment measures 
the resilienc 
of rubber and 
, extensible plas- 
tic compound 
by indicating 
the reboung 
of a weighteé 
plunger drop- 
ped from a prq 
determineé 
helatet. It has been found useful in 
many respects, including the de 
velopment of rubber and exten- 
sible plastic compounds and for 
measuring rate and state of cur 

: -& ¢ 


Goodrich Manual Explains 


Care of Combat Tires 


Section I of the B. F. Goodric 
Co. Army training school manua 
dealing with the “Care and Main- 
tenance of Combat Tires” is no 
available. 

The manual provides informatio 
on the proper care, preventati 
maintenance and servicing of tires, 
tubes, endless and block tracks ang 
other rubber products. A seconé 
section, on the care and mainte- 
nance of endless rubber ban 
tracks for half-track vehicles, wi 
be issued soon. 


* 


a 


rt 





Booklet on Radionies 


Available at Zenith Cory 


A new edition of Trail Blazers 
to Radionics has been made 
available by Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago. The booklet, compiled 
by Elizabeth Kelsey, Zenith engi 


neering correlator, contains a 
reference guide on ultra high 
frequencies and_ sketches o 


scientists who have contribuuted 

The booklet is being used in 
to the development of radionics! 
Army and Navy training, the 
company says. 
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For Training 


SOUTH BEND. — Newest of 
Studebaker’s series of mechanic 
training manuals—“A B C’s of 
Automobile Construction and De- 
sign”—is now off the press and in 
process of distribution, it was re- 
vealed last week by K. B. Elliott, 
Studebaker vice-president. 

This 68-page book is exactly 
what its name implies, a primer 
that explains in the simplest pos- 
sible terms the construction and 
function of the principal moving 
and stationary elements of a pas- 
senger automobile. Particularly 
noteworthy is the fact that the 
text and illustrations stick to 
fundamentals and successfully re- 
sist the temptation in training 
manuals to slip into detailed and 
involved technical discussion. 

The introductory page divides 
the automobile into six major 
units— (1) running gear, (2) 
power plant, (3) power transmis- 
sion, (4) body and control in- 
struments, (5) lighting, and (6) 
accessories—and these are then 
treated in that order. Simple 
marginal illustrations help to 
clarify the mechanism er opera- 
tion being described. 

Such closely-allied subjects as 

types of bearings, engine compres- 
sions, horsepower and eommonly- 
used small hand tools are simi- 
arly discussed in an elemental 
manner. Rounding out the appen- 
dix, in which the items immedi- 
ately above are found, are cutaway 
photographs and line drawings of 
such typical assemblies as side and 
end elevations of motors, clutch, 
transmission, rear axle, front sus- 
pension, brake, starter and 
generator. 
Prime purpose of this A B C 
anual is for use by Studebaker 
Healers as an elementary handbook 
for trainees in automotive mainte- 
ance service. It is felt by Stude- 
baker executives that careful study 
of this book by new service em- 
ployes will enable them to advance 
ore rapidly in their handling of 
job assignments and to prepare 
emselves more quickly for fur- 
her training. To provide an 
immediate measure of an employe’s 
bility to retain this basic mechan- 
cal knowledge, and thus help to 
select those particularly qualified 
or advanced training, special quiz 
sheets have also been prepared. 

Collaborating with Studebaker 
training, service and engineering 
experts in the preparation of this 
manual were various state and 
government agencies, and nu- 
merous educators concerned with 
such types of training. 

It is believed that some other 
possible uses of this manual will 
e (1) as a beginning textbook for 
Secondary schools and automotive 
mechanics courses; (2) for distri- 
ution to special trade or govern- 
ment-sponsored training classes 
offering supplementary training in 
hutomotive maintenance; (3) as a 
home study manual where no 
ormal training is planned; and (4) 

a supplement to “on the job” 
training. 

The booklet is being made avail- 
able, on request, for such uses. 


DDT Travel Plea Stymies 


Battery Assn.’s Conclave 


AKRON.—B. F. Morris, presi- 
dent of the Assn. of American Bat- 
ery Mfgs., Inc. in announcing the 
ancellation of the annual conven- 
tion held normally in October, 

ated that this action was taken 
ollowing the appeal of Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Because of several extremely im- 
portant matters which can only be 
properly handled at a convention, 

orris said that cancellation of 
the annual meeting worked a 
ather extreme hardship on the 

attery industry. It was felt, how- 
ever, that because of congested 
gonditions on trains and in hotels, 
was the association’s patriotic 
duty to make this contribution to 

e war effort. Problems requir- 

g immediate action will be han- 
dled through special committees 
md letter ballots. 

William C. Swope 

AKRON. — William C. Swope, 52, 
vice-president of Swope Car Sales, Inc., 
died at nearby Canton. He had been 


entified with the automobile busi- 
ess for more than 20 years. 


Primer for Trainees 


Studebaker’s Manual Gives Fundamentals 
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But Sales Hold Steady... 


Individual Deals Harass 


Montreal Dealers 


MONTREAL.—Dealers here re-|the present time, no one is making 
port a steady demand for used cars| much profit out of the deal. 


of Servicemen 





AN EXAMPLE of how Studebaker’s 
“ABC’s of Automobile Construc- 

manual illustrates the _ text. 
Under this illustration, the manual 
says: “Types of engines classed by 
cylinder arrangement in relation to 
the crankshaft.” 


Chevrolet Urges 
Early Service 
For Winter 


DETROIT. — Approaching’ the 
third winter since Pearl Harbor, 
America’s wartime motorists re- 
ceived last week a timely sugges- 
tion from Ed Hedner, national di- 
rector of Chevrolet service, of the 
vital necessity of using preventive 
maintenance measures to conserve 
parts and assure operation of their 
vehicles during cold weather. 


The increasing scarcity of 
many materials, particularly cop- 
per used in starters, generators, 
wiring, battery cables and ther- 
mostats; rubber radiator and 
heater hose and other items, 
make it imperative, he said, for 
car and truck owners to have 
their vehicles inspected earlier 
than usual this year. 


The Chevrolet service director 
pointed out that most motor vehi- 
cles were entering their third win- 
ter of wartime operations with 
from 20,000 to 30,000 miles of 
abnormal, slow-speed operation 
added since this country entered 
the war. The coming winter, he 
said, will put an especially heavy 
strain on long-used batteries, and 
a careful check of batteries, termi- 
nals and cables is recommended. 


To prevent failure of starter 
and generator motors, replacement 
parts for which are difficult to 
obtain in many localities, it is sug- 
gested that these units be removed 
well in advance of cold weather for 
thorough inspection and repair. 


Thermostats also are listed as 
units which should receive early 
and careful attention because of 
the scarcity of materials from 
which they are made. Cooling sys- 
tems should be flushed and all 
connections tested before  anti- 
freeze solution is added. 


Owners who have saved anti- 
freeze compounds are cautioned to 
add “inhibitors” (rust and corro- 
sion preventive agents) before re- 
filling the radiator. Any sediment 
should be carefully removed before 
re-use. 

To conserve vital parts, owners 
are urged to give strictest atten- 
tion to proper lubrication of 
engine and chassis. Spark plugs 
and distributor points should be 
checked and cleaned, and all 
residue drained from the car- 
buretor and fuel pump. 

It is particularly important to 
have brakes equalized and = ad- 
justed, and brake lines filled with 
fluid. 


A complete motor tune-up 
recommended. 


is 


New Willys Metallurgist 

TOLEDO.—The appointment of Van 
S. Wielosinski as plant metallurgist at 
Willys-Overland Motors has been an- 
nounced by Raymond J. Fitness, oper- 
ating manager in charge of manufac- 
turing. Wielosinski comes to Willys- 
Overland from the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. in Chicago, where he was 
engaged for seven years in metallurgi- 
cal research and developments. 





NSPA Adds 34 


New Names 
To Roster 


DETROIT—A group of new 
member applications made it neces- 
sary to call a midseason meeting 
of the membership committee of 
the National Standard Parts Assn. 
This committee, under the chair- 
manship of Frank McKenzie, West 
Virginia wholesaler, has taken into 
consideration both the selection of 
new members and the equally im- 
portant matter of cooperative re- 
lations throughout the membership 
itself. 

Out of the group of applications 
which came before the committee, 
a group representing the associa- 
tion’s continued growth over the 
previous three months, the follow- 
ing 34 firms were elected to mem- 


bership: 
Wholesalers: Auto Parts Co., 
Cartersville, Ga.; Borden-Aicklen 


Auto Supply Co., Inc., New Orleans; 
Century Tire Co. of Indiana, Inc., 
Indianapolis; Chanen’s Auto Sup- 
ply, Quincy, Ill.; Columbus Auto 
Supply, Columbus, Ind.; Delisle 
Auto Ltd., Rouyn, Tem., Quebec; 
ty. Auto Parts Co., Cambridge, 
Oss ddin & Cayton, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Griffin-Doege Auto 
Parts Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
H & E Standard Auto Parts, Chi- 
cago; Ralph Hamlin Motors, Inc., 
Los Angeles; Harris Auto Supply, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Complete Auto Parts Co., Tucson, 
Ariz.; Harwood Auto Supply Co., 
Inc., Springfield, Ill.; Hickory Auto 
Parts, Inc., Hickory, N. C.; Horst 
Motor Supply, Davenport, Ia.; Hud- 
son Auto Supply Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Huntsman & Smoot Co., 
Maysville, Ky.; M & W Auto Sup- 
ply, Union City, Tenn. 

Miller Auto Supply, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Motor Supply Co., Water- 
town, S. D.; Florentin Poblete 
Perez, Santiago, Chile; Rea Auto 
Supply, Asheville, N. C.; Reynolds 
& Bookout Parts Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Rieth Accessories, Inc., Cleve- 
land; Solomon Autoparts Co., Mon- 
roe, Wis., and J. S. Wingo & Co., 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Manufacturers: Bishman_ Co., 
Minneapolis; Crescent Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Merchandising div., Toledo; 
Holfast Rubber Co. Atlanta; 
Petroleum Solvents Corp. New 
York; Sodrin Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, and Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Antifreeze 


(Continued from Page 32) 


According to these same jobbers, 
stocks released by the manufac- 
turers have been about the same 
as last year—approximately 40 per- 
cent of normal years—and what 
stocks they were able to get were 
quickly grabbed up by a different 
group of retail outlets than those 
who normally were their best anti- 
freeze customers. 

These jobbers also claim that 
it is so late in the season that, 
even if they could get an addi- 
tional supply, it would be im- 
possible to get it distributed to 
their normal customers before 
freezing weather arrives, espe- 
cially in the northern states. 


Release of “permanent types” of 
antifreeze for use in passenger cars 
does not mean that there has been 
any increase in the amount avail- 
able the Chemicals division of WPB 
said, but merely is carrying out a 
policy of allowing first call on ex- 
isting supplies for the heavier ve- 
hicles in which evaporation from 
overheating is a _ consideration. 
Since owners and operators of the 
heavier vehicles will have had an 
opportunity to acquire necessary 
amounts by Oct. 1, the remaining 
supplies will be available for pas- 
senger car use on and after that 
date. 


Detroit Schools Take Over 


Training of Bus Drivers 

DETROIT. — Training of coach 
operators for Detroit Street Rail- 
way has been taken over by the 
war training division of Detroit 
public schools, it was announced 
last week by Warren E. Bow, 
superintendent of schools. 

Twenty-three terminal instruc- | 
tors and 200 line instructors have 
been assigned to the work, which 
igs financed by federal funds. 
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of any type available provided 
they are in running. condition. 
While buyers are by no means 
panicky, there is a large trade 
going on—all of it not from deal- 
ers’ lots. 

Dealers say that some of the bad 
features at present are the number 
of indiviaquals in the business of 
“trade-ins” or selling for cash. 
However, this may be expected in 
view of tme great demand for cars, 
the scare-ty, and the fact that 
transportmion to and from war 
jobs is at = premium in almost any 
community in Canada as well as in 
the Unitea States. 

Although there is feeling in 
some querters in the trade that 
the peak .lemand by war workers 
for cars 1as been passed, there 
is appareatly enough war work 
being dome to keep demand for 
vehicles wt a top figure for some 
months w come. The general 
public, teough curtailed in the 
use of ite cars, seems to have an 
unlimites supply of cash plus the 
same ol@ urge to buy. 

In thim area, the flair of the 
every-day »uyer of cars would ap- 
pear to & either to get something 
to use immediately or to await 
until some+hing new comes on the 
market wmen the war is over. 

There ig a ready market for 
good, welt running vehicles, and 
Montreal jealers will pay cash. 
There are undoubtedly quite a few 
cars to be traded in, but holders, 
sensing the markets of the day, 
want too much money for their 
cars, according to a concensus of 
opinion among dealers. Thus, at 


- 





















QUALITY IS 


for Dealers 


today for tomorrow. 


Name 


Street 
City 


New quality buying habits are being formed; and 
habits are hard to break, particularly those that 
please. That is why DEALERS WHO THINK are 
investing in quality products and service today. 

They know that the yardstick of consumer popu- 
larity is evidenced by wartime purchases from 
groceries to motor oil. No one doles out precious 
ration stamps for anything but the best. 

Scarcity has focused attention on quality. Higher 
incomes have made possible its purchase for the 
first time by millions. Already they have discovered 
that the most economical buy is not determined by 
price alone. It’s performance that counts! 

Dealers everywhere are using sludge-resisting 
PennZoil to take advantage of a nation’s over- 
whelming swing to quality. They are building 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Dept. A, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
program to build permanent customers and 
profits, both now and after the war. 


Firm Name 


| Service Station 


One of the chief complaints 
at the moment, with the licensed 
dealer is that some of his or 
other firms’ former salesmen 
have gone in for trading and 
selling used cars on their own. 
Nor has this trade been confined 
altogether to former auto sales- 
men; persons never before con- 
nected with the trade have gone 
in for it and, in one or two in- 
stances, some of the city’s pro- 
fessional men, such as doctors 
and, perhaps lawyers, have seen 
to it that they turned an honest 
penny. 

All this has made it difficult for 
legitimate dealers to compete since 
they are held to ceiling prices for 
cars, and are compelled to operate 
under license, pay taxes and up- 
keep of establishments while com- 
petitors “on the outside” have none 
of these items to meet. 

Dealers are now looking for 
more used cars to come on the 
market since a great proportion of 
car owners will have used up their 
gasoline rations and won't want to 
put their cars up for the winter. 
There, too, is the long view that, 
with hostilities going more and 
more in favor of the United Na- 
tions and as a consequence a 
cessation of fighting nearer a 
reality, many auto owners will be 
content to wait until types of cars 
and easier regulations may prevail. 

Dealers also look for a trend on 
the part of the public, not only to 
put the car up for the winter— 
should one not wish to dispose of it 
—but, also, to sell it to a friend or 
neighbor. 


A M-U-S-T 
who THINK 







State 
") Garage 


Car Dealer 
310 
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19 Tire Dealers 
Graduated from 


U.S. Recap School 


DETROIT.—With OPA’s decree 
that beginning Oct. 1 all passenger 
car tires and small truck tires be 
recapped with synthetic rubber 
compounds, United States Rubber 
Co. graduated Saturday its first 
class of tire dealers from the 
special recapping and repair train- 
ing school established by the com- 
pany last month. 


Nineteen tire dealers from 12 
states and three foreign countries, 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Africa, re- 
ceived diplomas from Curtis 
Moody, production manager of the 
tire division. Included in the 
group was Ira S. Shull, of Shull & 
Phillips, Los Angeles, president of 
the National Independent Tire 
Dealers Assn. 


Three main factors prompted the 
company to found the school, ac- 
cording to Ray Blake, in charge of 
the company’s field service activi- 
ties, under whose supervision the 
school is conducted. They are: 
first, the rapidly expanding recap- 
ping and repair business; second, 
the large turnover in dealers’ per- 
sonnel; third, the new materials 
with which dealers must work. 


In addition to the new camelback 
of synthetic, all repair materials 





compounds. In the recent past, 
recapping material for passenger 
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j school in Detroit. BR. L. Eichenlaub, instructor a e school, shows Dealer J. 
will soon be made of synthetic S. Badger, of Altus, Okla., how to apply synthetic rubber camelback to a tire. 


whether SWPC functions 


tires has been made of reclaimed ~ W over 
rubber. The new synthetic rubber Detroit S ” C should be decentralized. 


compounds, under the same driv- © 
ing conditions, will give the motor- Resi 


period during which students are 
instructed in recapping, sectional 
repair (which means removing a 
whole section of a tire and re- 
placing it with a new one, and tube 
repair. 

Oct. 4 a new class, equally repre- 
sentative of the country, will 


Stevens, 


e a 

, Wh ation Laid 
ist substantially increased mileage. . 

The course covers a two-weeks To Mistake 

DETROIT.—Resignation of the 
Detroit board of governors of f 
Smaller War Plants Corp. stemmed |Commerce; Chester Cahn, 
from a misunderstanding, C. L. 
director of field opera- 
tions, said last week. 

Differences will be threshed out 


enroll. The school, which is said|@t @ meeting here Tuesday of the 
to be the only one of its kind con-| board and 


tire dealers, is expected to remain|tions will be held in abeyance, |yphing Co. 


in operation indefinitely. 
the instructors in charge. In 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


J. R.| Wendell W. Anderson, chairman of 
Crossley and R. L. Eichenlaub are| the Detroit board, assured Stevens. 
resigning, the 
charged that their efforts to aid 
had failed because of a dispute! successor was appointed. 


One Insertion of this $3.40 


in Automotive News 


SOLD 


—may we repeat 
your ad below 
in our next 
one or 3 issues? 


FOR SALE AT DETROIT CEILING 
PRICE to authorized Dodge Dealer six 
new 1942 Dodge cars, two new 1942 
Plymouth cars, four new Dodge trucks 
and six new 1941 Dodge cars by New 
York Dealer. Box 483, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


Above ad oversold 
several times over, the 
cars offered. 

HASELOFF MOTORS, INC: 


Thank you. 


New Cars and Trucks I 


Your advertisement, which measured 


words will be repeated 


one insertion for §...5a40....... 


or three insertions for $ 


Simply return this card with 
your remittance, or make any 
necessary corrections or additions 
to the copy in a letter attached. 


OR if you have fulfilled your wants in 

this ad and our Dealer Want Ad Dept. 
was helpful, we would greatly appreciate a 
letter so advising. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


By ft AL hlheo ma 


W hat do you want to Buy or Sell---use 


AN Want Ads---see inside back cover 8& 








In addition to Anderson, 
members of the board are John L. 
Lovett, general manager of Michi- 
gan Manufacturers Assn.; Willis H. 
Hall, manager of the industrial de- 
partment of Detroit Board of 


aging director of Automotive Tool 
& Die Mfg. Assn.; Joseph F. 
Verhelle, former vice president of 
Manufacturers National Bank; F. 
A. Grandy, of Battle Creek; and 
. Frank Rising, general manager of 
y Pondi h the field director. | automotive Foss & Equipment Co. 
ducted exclusively for independent | Pending the meeting, the resigna-| anderson is president of Bundy 


The resignations were indepen- 
dent of that of Tom W. Moss, re- 
members | gional director, who said that he 
would stay on the job until his 


LO 





Dual Organization Is Out... 


MEWAA States Policy 


On Association Merger 


CHICAGO.—To avoid any mis- 
understanding of its position on 


the proposed merger of the Motor 


& Equipment Wholesalers Assn. 
and the National] Standard Parts 


Assn., the board of directors of 


the MEWA has adopted a state- 
ment of policy setting forth that 


the only type of merger the 


MEWA would accept was one of 
manufacturers only and of whole- 
salers only, with joint committees 


of such associations on matters of 


nonconflicting interests. 

The board pointed out that 
this policy was made _ clear 
when it was approached some 
time ago by the NSPA. Subse- 
quently, a plan was worked out, 
but it was rejected by the 
directors of the NSPA. 

In explaining its insistence on 
separate associations, the MEWA 
stated in its declaration of policy 
that the association’s experience 
with dual associations had demon- 
strated that such organizations 
could not adequately represent the 
wholesale automotive trade. 

However, the MEWA said that 
it would enter into negotiations 


An Ounce of . . 


Cold Vaccine Seen Saving 
Shop Manhours 


BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. has suggested 
to member-dealers that, to save 
possible lost manhours during the 
coming winter months as a result 
of common colds, oral cold vaccine 
tablets or capsules be made avail- 
able to their employes. The asso- 
ciation pointed out that progres- 
sive industrial] plants, public utility 
companies, department stores, etc., 
have, for the past few years, 
effected considerable savings in 
lost working time by this method. 

It is particularly important to 
do this in this area, BATA noted, 
since dealers operate under the job 
referral plan and have not as yet 
succeeded in being included on 
WMC’s labor requirements com- 
mittee’s priority list to hire me- 
chanics and other male help. 
Therefore, every manhour possible 
must be utilized and saved, BATA 
said. 

“While it is admitted that this 
vaccine will not work in 100 per- 
cent of the cases, the percentage in 
which it has proved effective is 
very high and definitely a protec- 
tion against time-wasting colds 
where it is effectve,” the associa- 
tion advised. “Manpower is some- 
thing to be guarded jealously these 
days, and every measure to safe- 
guard it should be used.” 

The association has taken steps 
to enable member-dealers to make 
these tablets available to their 
employes, thus obtaining the bene- 


| fits of the quantity lot price. 


Owners to Close Garages 


During the Lunch Hour 
VANCOUVER.—Garage and 


service station owners in Alberni 
and Port Alberni, B. C., have de-| used tractor tires have held bac 
cided to close all their business 
premises between noon and 1 p.m. 
for lunch. 


For some time garages have been 


confronted with a shortage of labor| for a tire have preferred, as 
resulting in the staff having to| rule, to purchase a new tire rathe 
undertake work at odd times and| than a used one. Reports indicate 
with a view to giving the best/ that, as a result, the moveme 
service possible to the general pub-|of used farm tires has_ bee 
lic this new move was approved. 


TAXIS PROVED gold mine for University Motor Sales, Pontiac dealer in 
Cambridge, Mass. 
owned by three companies. 
restrictions hit the East. 


Boss Ed Nahigian 








|our supplies of farm service tireg 





OPA has determined. 


He lined up this business after severe ga 
Jobs average $75 per unit. 


SERVICE SECTION 











































































































with wholesaler representatives 
empowered to act on behalf of 
other wholesalers in the forma- 
tion of a fully independent asso- 
ciation of wholesalers only. 

If such an organization were 
formed, the MEWA added that it 
would then cooperate with a simi- 
lar association of manufacturers 
only in the creation of committees 
to consider specific subjects of 
mutual interests. 

The declaration of policy on the 
merger will be submitted to mem- 
bers of the MEWA at the annual 
convention. 


MEWA’s Drive 
Keynoted by 
Direct Mail 


CHICAGO.— The second phase 
is now getting under way in the 
MEWA campaign designed to em- 
phasize the important role of the 
automotive jobber in wartime 
and postwar business, and the 
vital necessity for jobber and 
dealer working together in close 






cooperation. 
Spearhead of this drive is ¢ 
series of colorfully illustrated 


mailing cards, sent out at regular 
intervals to the jobbers’ customers 
Indicative of the vital and timely 
subjects covered are the following 
headlines selected from some oO 
the mailing cards: 

“We'll Move Heaven and Earth 
To Help You Get What You Need’ 

“What Does Free Enterprise 
Mean To You?” 

“Please Don’t Hold It Agains 
Us If Our Calls on You Are Not 
So Frequent” 

“Many Shops Are Going With- 
out, Because They Haven’t Checked 
With Us Recently” 

The theme of the entire cam- 
paign is crystallized in these words 
from one of the mailing pieces 
“Never in history has there been 
such a day-to-day proof of the 


fundamental soundness of _ thé 
independent automotive Jobber- 
dealer system for KEEPIN 


AMERICA’S TRANSPORTATIO: 
ROLLING. America is relying on 
you for service . . . and upon us 
independent jobbers of America, tc 
maintain the stock of vital parts 
and equipment for your use.” 

A new feature is a series of wal 
posters, reproducing “blow-ups” of 
these mailing cards. 


Used Tractor 
Tires Freed 


WASHINGTON. — Used tractor 
and implement tires will be re, 
moved from rationing on Oct. 
1943, to encourage the full use of 


in vital food production, Office o 
Price Administration announced 
last week. 

Present regulations requiring a 
rationing certificate for new and 


the desired flow of used farm 
service tires from dealer’s stocks 


Farmers who obtain certificates 





insignificant. 
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does all reconditioning for 72 cabs 
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Automotive Washington 


Act 


DEALER WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


12,000 


rates 


Drastic Overhauling of Renegotiation 
Likely to End Injustices 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Maine 
for 


than 
Low 


more automotive establishments from 
TEN CENTS (10¢) PER WORD 


Count initials and 
Pe 


to California, 
one 


Reaching 
50,000 


an estimated 
25¢ per word 
Ads may be 
Box No 


unopened, 


readers. insertion 
for 3 insertions. C 
J gned with y 


Care Automoti 


ela 
word 
sent to * 
forwarded, 


ash in advance groups of numbers 


rates, but 


FREE, and 


as one 
name and address where 


News, Detroit” 


wh regular replies are 


making the 
listed above. 


of the departments now engaged specific changes 


ve these words are replies are 


oF BZ 


in renegotiations, to establish 
uniform procedure and prevent 
in the future some of _ the 
divergencies in policy that now 
exist between the price adjust- 
ment boards. 

Such are the principal changes 
members of the committee have in 
mind to make in the renegotiation 
statute, but it is possible, it has 
been strongly indicated, that some 
specific provisions may be written 
nto the tax section of the forth- 
coming revenue act to cover the 
problem of reconversion reserves. 

* * * 


No Outright 


Repeal Likely 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS are 
generally agreed that this problem 
must have attention, but not in 
connection with renegotiation as 
‘such. 

There is little or no likelihood 
of an attempt being made to re- 
peal the statute, because even 
those who feel that the law is a 
bad one fear the political conse- 
quences of such an _ attempt. 
No member wants to be ac- 
cused of seeking to aid “war 
profiteers.” 

It appears doubtful that any 
step will be taken to accede to the 
requests of some industry spokes- 

en that standard commercial 
articles be exempted from renego- 
tiation. Committeemen fear that 
o undertake such a change would 
complicate renegotiation, rather 


than improve it. 
* of * 


Reconversion 


ost Studied 


THE PROBLEM of framing the 
amendments to the act will be in 
the hands of a_ subcommittee, 
members of which are Reps. Dis- 

ey (D., Okla.); Robertson (D., 
Va.); Mills (D., Okla.); Camp (D., 
Ga.); Knutson (R., Minn.); Wood- 
uff (R., Mich.); and Jenkins 
(R., Ohio). 

One minority member of the 
full committee expressed the be- 
lief last week that there will be 
at least 15 votes out of a total 
of 29 on the full committee for 
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of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


AUTO FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


AT LOW COST 
@ 


The Resolute Fire Insurance 
Co., a NEW ENGLAND STOCK 
COMPANY, specializes in writ- 
ing fire, theft, comprehensive 
and collision insurance on cars 
and trucks for dealers financing 
their own time sales and finance 
companies. Our policy, certifi- 
cate and other forms are espe- 
cially designed for this business. 
Use of Nation-wide local adjust- 
ers assures prompt and satisfac- 
tory adjustment service. 


' Resolute services FINANCE 
FACTORS EXCLUSIVELY. 
This intensive specialization 
(which in itself effects econ- 
omies in operation) enables us 
to render complete service, IN- 

®P CREASE PROFITS TO THE 
AGENT and protection to the 
finance factor. 


For full particulars, without 
obligation, write to Resolute 
Fire Insurance Co., 350 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Several members 
of the committee who are deeply 
concerned with the problem of 
speedily reconverting industry to 
a peacetime basis after the war, 
so as to minimize after-war un- 
employment as much as possible, 
favor the government bearing all, 
or a major part, of the cost of 
reconverting war plants. 

But whether this view prevails 
with a majority of the committee 
or not, it now appears likely that 
substantial provision will be made 
to help industry over the recon- 
version “hump.” One _ question 
raised during the open hearings, 
which may get favorable action of 
the committee, is whether con- 
tractors who have accepted gov- 
ernment contracts in good faith, 
and have lost money on their war 
work—either because of acts by 
the government or economic con- 
ditions which could not be seen at 
the time the contracts were made 
—should not be accorded the privi- 
lege of asking for renegotiation. 
Some Democrats as well as sev- 
eral Republicans on the committee 
fee] that such a provision ought to 
be made. Their thought is that 
contractors who act in good faith 
ought not to suffer losses on their 
war work, if ordinary prudence 
was shown in _ regotiating the 
original deal. 


* * 


Excess Profits 


A Factor 


CHARGES THAT renegotiation 
deprives war industries of the 
extra profits resulting from effi- 
ciency in operation and keeps con- 
tractors in a state of perpetual 
and demoralizing uncertainty, as to 
the facts about profit and loss, 
have come from too many quarters 
to be summarily dismissed as 
prejudiced testimony. On the 
other hand, evidence that some 
war contractors have profited ex- 
cessively from doing business with 
the government strongly supports 
the claim that renegotiation of 
contracts is a necessary safeguard 
against profiteers. 


Proponents of outright aban- 
donment of renegotiation argue 
that profiteering is discouraged 
effectively by heavy taxation of 
excess profits. Opponents of re- 
negotiation frequently contend, 
too, that the government would 
in the long run gain more from 
taxation of profits after con- 
tracts than it obtains by re- 
capture of profits before taxation. 


There is wide belief that undue 
stress has been laid upon the im- 
portance of the monetary gains re- 
sulting from renegotiation. The 
sums recaptured by the govern- 
ment from industry have been 
substantial, but the purpose of the 
renegotiation procedure, after all, 
is to insure reasonable price bases, 
not only for contracts that are 
being re-examined but for future 


contracts. 
* * * 


Must Reward 


Efficiency 

THE GOVERNMENT is§s still 
buying many new and unfamiliar 
articles and still coping with the 
problems presented by _ rapidly 
fluctuating production volumes. 
Under such conditions it is often 
impossible for either procurement 
agencies or contractors to know 
what constitutes a fair price for 
a particular job. Given peacetime 
competition, the question would 
be determined by market bids and 
offers. But we are in the midst 
of war, with the usual competitive 
tests lacking. In the absence of 
renegotiation, opportunities would, 
therefore, abound for unscrupulous 
war contractors to conceal ex- 
orbitant profits by paying ex- 
cessively high wages and salaries 
and in other ways cheating the tax 
collector. 


The problem, then, is how to 
retain the benefits of the rene- 
gotiation procedure, without at 
the same time harassing war 
contractors and depriving them 
of incentive to improve upon 
existing processes by taking away 
all the rewards of efficiency. 


received Display Ads $7 per 


WANT AD DE 


HELP WANTED 


WE HAVE SEVERAL attractive perma- 
nent jobs for experienced stock room 
men. Our sales of DeSoto-Plymouth 
parts, Briggs paints and a premium oil 
line are steadily increasing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia - Virginia territory 
which we cover. This growth means 
profitable opportunities for reliable em- 
Ployees in this department. Thru good 
years and bad, Washington is one of the 
steadiest markets in the country and a 
delightful place to live. If you are in- 
terested, write to L. P. STEUART, INC., 
7 C P Street, N.W., Washington 5, 


WANTED MAN EXPERIENCED to take 
complete charge of used car recondition- 
ing department. EDWARD MORGAN, 
1745 ee New York City, Circle 
7-4452. 


AUTOMOTIVE-ENGINEER—College grad- 
uate with experience in lubrication. For 
Technical Sales and development work. 
Please include full details. Reply Box 
496, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


GENERAL MOTORS DEALER operating 
several dealerships has openings in all 
departments, Service Managers, Service 
Salesmen, Mechanics, Painters, Parts 
Managers, Stock Clerks, Office Man- 
agers, Accountants, permanent positions, 
highest pay and rapid advancement. 
Write full details to DON ALLEN, 2585 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PARTS MAN—Mechanic, Body and Fen- 
der Man for old established aggressive 
Chevrolet Dealer, Wichita, Kansas. 
Business is booming. Unusually large 
earnings for capable draft exempt men. 
Wire or write YINGLINGS, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


—OPPORTUNITY— 
Live in the beautiful Black Hills. A 
hunter’s paradise. Pheasants, deer, antelope, 
grouse, etc. Marvelous climate. We need 
Parts Manager capable of taking charge. 
Oldsmobile—Cadillac—GMC truck lines han- 
died. Salary and commission. $200 mini- 
mum guarantee. 
BLACK HILLS OLDSMOBILE CO. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANT CONNECTION WITH long-estab- 
lished dealer or distributor as_ service 
manager. 23 years experience in serv- 
ice manager field and can furnish best 
of references. Box 493, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE — Ex- 
cellent background of diversified and 
extensive experience in all departments 
of the Automobile Business. Approxi- 
mately 20 years continuous service as 
Office Manager, Sales Manager and Gen- 
eral Manager. Complete information, 
performance records with qualified refer- 
ences available upon inquiry. Box 495, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


MANAGER DESIRES CONNECTION with 
favorable postwar outlook, twenty years 
successful experience large dealership, 45 
years old, prefer General Motors opera- 
tion, available on short notice. Write 
Box 498, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY LIMITED NUMBER new Ford 
er Ohevrelet cozeh or sedan cars at top 
O.P.A. prices. Want new or good used 
lew mileage Moereury coach er Ferdor, 
mareon or dark green. Alse used trucks 
and pickups. Write what you have and 
= for tt. HARDEN MOTOR CoO., 

lono (Ill.) Ford Dealer. 


WILL BUY ANY NUMBER of General 
Motors cars. Will pay fuil Ust price 
same as R.F.C. Write how many cars 
available and body types. Will send 
buyer with cash, no red tape. Box 480, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED—ONE NEW four-door Lincoln 
Zephyr. Airmail information, price, 
location. C. M. Guest and Sons, Ander- 


son, 8S. C. 


WILL BUY any number 
Lincoln and Mercury cars 
trucks—all models. Wire or write 
STEEL CITY MOTORS, INC., 3131 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Penna. (May- 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


PASTOR OF OUR CHURCH needs new 
passenger car. Will pay regular retail 
price or trade short wheel base truck 
for one. Can use coach or 4-door. H. 
M. Ramsey Motor Co., Springfield, Ga. 


TRUCK BODIES FOR SALE 


11—NEW FACTORY BUILT stake bodies, 
removed from new Ford trucks; 9 feet 
long, 7 feet wide, 42 inches high stakes. 
BEHREND BROTHERS, 560 Fallsway, 
Baltimore, Md. (Tel, Mulberry 8466.) 


new Ford, 
and Ford 


ae 


inch, per insertion 
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USED CARS FOR SALE 


300 USED CARS—’37 to '42. All Makes 
ALWAYS carried in stock. We can 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- 
ments made every day to dealers all 
over the country. Call or write Mr. 
Swiney, STeriing 6711 or Hiland 3400, 
SHEARER CHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 
chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN DEAL- 
ER with excellent purchasing connections, 
and now making regular carload ship- 
ments late model used cars to selected 
clientele Western dealers, able add few 
additional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you in- 
struct, only at prices you establish. Not 
a volume arrangement but attractive to 
smaller dealers with quality market. 
Trade and bank references exchanged. 
Box 485, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


FORTY CLEAN '39 TO '42 automobiles on 
hand at all times in Pemberville, 16 
miles south of Toledo, Ohio. Our price 
is $75 over New York wholesale here or 
call at New York office. No mailing 
list, come in_ person. Phone DOC 
GREINER, 66 Pemberville, Ohio or New 
York, Endicott 2-1474. 


BRAND NEW 1942 
Del 
WILLY ‘Des Sedans 


20 UNITS AVAILABLE 


$1030 F-. 0. 8. NEW yorK 


LOTS OF FOUR ONLY 


Aso Two 1942 


USED HUDSONS 


Model 20P —6 Cyl. — 
Deluxe 4-Door Sedans 


$1800 For Both Units 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
Mr. C. P. Russell, Sales Mer. 


STUDEBAKER, N. Y. 


(H. M. Williams Co., Inc.) 


Broadway at 56th St., 
New York 


Columbus 5-7848 


USED CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
oe, Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 


WILL PAY FULL CEILING PRICE for 
any number in car load lots of Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, 
and will consider other makes. ROGERS 
MOTOR COMPANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


TRUCES WANTED 


TRUCKS WANTED—Late model trucks, 
all makes and descriptions. G. M. C. 
— ALBEE MOTORS, Elmira, 


TRUCES POR SALE 


TWO NEW 1942 ‘DODGE TRUCKS for 
sale at ceiling prices. Model WFM 37, 
1% Ton, C.O.E. chassis and _ cabs. 
JAMES F. GOODWIN, INC., 5725 
Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 


ACCESSORIES FOR SALE 
TWELVE ARVIN UNDERSEAT HEATER 
and defroster, No. 83G for General Mo- 
tors cars 1940, 1941, 1942 models. $17.50 
complete. Box 492, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


BUSSES WANTED 


WANTED TEN PASSENGER BUS or 
coach on chassis of late model Automo- 
bile. Box 489, c/o Autometive News, 
Detroit. 


WILL TRADE 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW CHRYSLER 
passenger four doors for long wheelbase 
trucks chassis and cabs. Box 484, c/o 

' Automotive News, Detroit. 


CASS AVE 


DETROIT 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY wrecked ‘40, '41, °42 
Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouths, with sal- 
vageable Chassis anywhere in New Eng- 
land. Tipton Buick Co., Inc., Gardner, 
Mass. Telephone 429. 


1942—NEW OR USED CHEVROLET body 
or top with hinge and body pillar posts. 
Box 491, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


WE STOCK (or can get) ANY AUTOMO- 
TIVE PART or supplies you need. Make 
us prove it. Call or write, Vic. Koenig, 
STerling 6813 or HIland 3400, SHEARER 
CHEVROLET, 7244 Manchester, &t. 
Louis, Mo. 


FORD PARTS 1928 to 1942 including some 
Lincoln Zephyr parts. Box 490, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


FIFTEEN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 
DOORS, Ford No. 21A-7240110, with 
light, hinges, supports, handle and lock. 
Also fifteen luggage compartment floor 
mats, Ford No. 11A-6745456, liberal dis- 
count. TRIANGLE MOTORS, 1599 Fiat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


AUCTION 


Every Tuesday -Rain or Shine 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


--For Dealers Only-- 
Come Buy !--Come Sell! 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANT GOOD AUTO PAINT SPRAY GUN, 


hose, regulator, compressor, 110 motor. 
Prefer complete 7% c.f.m. outfit but 
what have you. ROLAND MOTOR Co., 
Crawford, Georgia. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


HOLMES ROAD KING WRECKER on 
404 Diamond T. Chassis, 8000 actual 
miles, $1975. One new Bean Headlight 
Tester, sacrifice, $98. MILLER MOTOR 
COMPANY, Gadsden, Alabama. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC WELDER, Type 
CF2, 40 volts, 200 amperes, Westing- 
house Flexare welder, driven by Ford 
V8 engine. Price, $775. GREENWALD 
AUTO COMPANY, 721 Sixth Avenue, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 50 Steel Parts Bins thoroughly 
reconditioned and painted—$22.50 each. 
ALDEN MACLELLAN, INC., 718 N. 
7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


BUSES FOR SALE 


CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS, 48 passenger, 
longitudinal seats, good tires and motor. 
All steel Superior body. PARK CHEV- 
ROLET COMPANY, 222 E. High Street, 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. 


TRUCES FOR SALE 


CONCRETE MIXER TRUCKS. Up to 
twelve 4x2 standard make truck chassis 
with or without 3% yard independent 
engine drive mixers. Will consider sell- 
ing chassis and or body only any num- 
ber from one to twelve. 
operating every day. Box 
Automotive News, Detroit. 





NEW LONG & SHORT WHEELBASE 
Studebaker Trucks for retail price in 
Southeastern City. Box 499, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit. 


STATION WAGONS WANTED 


‘WANTED 
STATION WAGON 


New or Low Mileage 182 Buick, 
Pontiac, Olds, or Dodge. Will pay 
ceiling ‘price and good bonus, east 
of Mississippi. Wire description 
and Price. 


CONRAD MOTOR CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ITH the walls of Hitler’s 

Europe breached—with Al- 

lied might pushing forward 

in the Pacific—with the Great 

Attack now under way on 
Back the Sik every battlefront—the pro- 
duction front, too, is gearing 
itself to the bitter, decisive 
effort. 

And with ever-increasing 
demands on America’s man- 
power for the fighting forces, 
war goods manufacture, 
food production and other 
necessary civilian activities, 
General Motors is keenly 
aware that the demands of 
the crucial months ahead call for utmost devo- 
tion to the job—for even greater efficiency and 
productivity from those of us left to work when 
so many have gone to fight.* 


Keeping Pace With Change 


Successful production for war means change— 
change to match or surpass the improved weap- 
ons of our enemies—change to fit our weapons 
to new and constantly changing theaters of war 
—change to build improvements and new de- 
signs into our war production, based on the 
lessons of experience on the actual battlefields. 


Of course, changes in production mean tempo- 
rary setbacks in volume of output, involving, as 
they do, many problems of tooling, material 
supply and retraining of manpower. 

Nevertheless, General Motors is meeting the 
demands of these changes, with all the difficul- 


We can all join the 
“Big Push’’—and we 
must!—by buying the 
War Bonds and Stamps 
that put more and bet- 
ter weapons in the 
hands of our brave 
fighters. Buy more War 
Bonds and back the 
attack ! 


%75,190 GENERAL MOTORS EMPLOYES ARE NOW IN THE ARMED FORCES. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e 





OLDSMOBILE e 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


.. Low, for fighter and worker alike... 


BIG PUSH ss o/ 


On the battlefronts and on the production fronts the 
drive for Victory sets an even greater pace 


Even as this message is re- 
leased, the fleets and armies 
and air power of the United 
Nations press in upon our 
enemies from all directions. 
In Europe the attack com- 
prises (1) mighty American 
and R.A.F. air blows from 
Britain; (2) assault by sea, 
air and land from Africa and 
through Italy; (3) the irre- 
sistible power of the great 
Russian war machine. 

Against Japan there are (1) 
air and land attacks through 
China and from India; (2) 
our relentless push up 
through New Guinea from 
Australia; (3) attacks by 
our fleets on enemy out- 
posts; (4) recovery of the 
Aleutians as a base for 
possible future offensives. 


ties they present, and at the same time continu- 
ing to push production higher and higher—now 
more than 100% above a year ago—each quarter 
higher than the last. Through improved methods 
and more effective organization of production 
we are giving our fighting forces more and more 
guns, planes, tanks and other war supplies. 

We know our job is to give our armed forces 
“what they want when they want it.” 

The ultimate in production will depend on the 
country’s decision on the balance between war 
production and manpower requirements for 
other purposes. 

Every American can well be thankful for the 
demonstrated ability of our military leaders to 
cope with the changing requirements of this 
mechanized and global war. 


And it should be equally gratifying to know 





A continuous flood of war materials goes out from 112 
General Motors plants in 50 cities of the United States and 
Canada to our fighting forces the world around. 
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Victory is Our Business!” 


CADILLAC 




































that American in- 
dustry has also been 
able to adapt itself 
to these changing 
conditions. Cooper- 
ating with the mili- 90 
tary, American in- 
dustry is perform- 
ing the greatest pro- 9 
duction feat in all | 
history. 600 } — 


The Job Ahead || Suan savenis 


The crucial 
months ahead will 
doubtless bring 30 
equal if not greater 
problems, as new 
strategies call for jo 
new equipment. 


THIS CHART SHOWS THE INCREASING 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF G.M. WAR PRO- 
DUCTION, MONTH BY MONTH. 
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OF WAR MATERIALS 
AT CONSTANT PRICES* 
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Pf anaemia 
There must be no ‘> Mus DM JS DM J"SD 
let-up in the war ef- 1941 1942 1943 
fort. There must be 
the utmost devotion to the job on the part of every 
man and woman in industry. We are acutely con 
scious of the need for increased effort, improved 
methods, greater efficiency and, above all, more 
effectiveness from available manpower. 


As long as the “Big Push” is on along the battle 
fronts, the production push for more and better 
weapons will continue in General Motors plants—so 
that we may deliver, as we are now delivering, our 
allotted share of the overwhelming air power, fire 
power, armored power, mobile power and sea power 
which, on battlefronts the world around, already 
foretell the Axis’ doom. 
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